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Foreword 



These reports comprise sample collections of experimental instructional projects seeking 
new and better arrangements for teaching. Their purpose is served if they provide a 
useful exchange of information among college teachers, administrators, and educa- 
tional researchers. The projects are usually aimed at improving the conditions for 
learning in a specific subject-matter area, but many of the reported procedures can 
be adapted for use in other departments. The current issue (Report *9) gives special 
emphasis to student participation in the instructional process. Also, several earlier 
abstracts are "revisited" as confirmation of successful programs. 

The entries in Section I, Subject-Matter Areas, describe department-based projects. 
Section II, University-Wide Activities, includes descriptions of institutional facilities, 
instructional media arrangements, and broad programs which span different disciplines. 
Section III is the Cumulative Index to all nine reports. A former index (IV, Cumulative 
Index by Category) has been replaced in this issue by a content analysis of the first 
eight reports. 

Copies of all reports are available without charge to faculty members of CIC institutions 
and should be requested directly from institution representatives (see p. iv). To all 
others, copies are available from the address below at a cost of $1 .00 each. This 
publication is not copyrighted and teachers and administrators are encouraged to make 
free use of the material. 



COMMENTS AND REQUESTS FOR COPIES 
of this report are encouraged by your university representative, 

or write to: 

Stanford C. Ericksen 
Center for Research on Learning and Teaching 
109 E. Madison Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Professor Ericksen is chairmar of the CIC Panel on Research 
and Development of Instructional Resources and editor of 
these reports. 
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ACCOUNTING 



Se€«^-I*ts ttuctccii via Text oid TopoA 

Accounting I and II ore no longer taught in the troditionol classroom setting ot 
Indiana University's Division of General and Technical Studies at Fort Wayne* Each 
course is now taught by meons of a text, a 200-page monual, and a series of cossette 
tapes. 

Students are permitted to register throughout the yeor and proceed at their own rote. 
The Accounting bboratory is open 48 hours per week and is always staffed by faculty 
and/or graduate assistants to aid students and to administer quizzes and examinotions. 

Trends over the past several semesters which are encouro^ing af«^: 

a) The flexibility of motching eoch student's learning rate with his 
professional goal;* The time to complete a course hos ranged from 
1 1 weeks to 24 weeks. 

b) Students receiving "D" or "F" hove been reduced 19%. 

c) Students receiving ''Incomplete*' hove been increased 25%, but 22% 
of these hove remoined In the course and ore completing it at a slower 
rote, finally achieving a grade of *'C** or better. Thus, more students 
ore succeeding* 

This self-Instruction approach hos allowed the achiever to proceed toward his goals 
at 0 faster rote; the slower leomer does not get discouraged and drop the course QS 
reoJIly, but continues at a slower rote; and student registration and retention hove 
been increased. 

For further informotion contact: Dr« Carl Bickley, Dean, or Mrs. Thelmo Mitchell, 
Program Director, lndi^:.u University, Division of General and Technical Studies, 
1 120 South Barr Street, Fort Wayne, Indlono 46802. 



ART HISTORY 



Since 1970 members of the Art History foculty hove been wcckiog with the Progromnted 
Icorning Center ond the Human Leorntng Center ot the University of Minnesoto to 
devise new systems for teoching the lorge undei^roduote surv^t^ in Art History. A 
report of the pilot testing of moteriols ond techniques wof. includ^^ in CIC Report '7 
(197), p.3)f ond their use in on introductory survey ':t'>ur« wos reported the following 
yeor (CIC '8, 1972; p,3). Through o seminor, foculty from the Art History Depart* 
ment ond the ^wo Centers estoblished objectives ond performance criterio which 
reflected both foculty ond student expectotions for the courses, ond o systemotic 
opprooch to the problems of teoching ond leorning. Attention wos focused primorily 
on the performance of individual students. The oim hos been to combat the problems 
that orise from the trodztional method of teoching lorge numbers of students it. o lec* 
ture course— problems coused by the fixed poce of the lectures ond their posstve 
opprooch to leorning, ond the lock of direct contoct between student ond teocher. 

Printed moteriols in the form of syllobt, hondouts contolning Instruct'oni ond explono- 
tions of terminology, exercises, ond evoluotlons of the students* progress ore distrib* 
uted to the students. The lecture moteriol of the Ancient c.id K^dievol surveys is 
now presented to the students by meons of short (15-30 minvfe) topes synchronized 
with slides. The topes ore occesslble to the students for long periods of time, thus 
ollowing them to work ot their own poce ond If necessory to ploy eoch tope several 
times. The teocher ond teoching osslstonts ore ovoiloble to discuss problems with 
individual students ond to grode exercises which test the students' understanding at 
frequent Intervals In the course. 

The Ancient survey was tested In 1970-71 and in 1971-72 with volunteers. In eoch 
cose the new course wos offered as on olternotlve to the regular lecture course in 
Ancient Art. In 1972-73 tho new course Is offered without on alternative. The 
Medieval Art survey wos also tested as on olternotlve to the lecture course and Is 
now taught without on olternotlve. Student reaction so for hos been both positive 
and encouroglng. Further research and improvements ore now being carried out on 
the bosis of the Informotlon collected from these experiments. Plans ore to extend 
this opptooch to other jreos of Art History. 

For further informotion contact: Professor S. McNolly and Professor M. A. Stones, 
Deportment of Art History, University of Minnesota, Minneopolis, Minne.tio 55455. 
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BIOLOGY 



Undergraduafe student opportunities for meaningful self-directed participation in the 
biological research efforts of Michigan State University tend to be very limited. 
While most biolotiiccl departments have a "Special Problems" course, the time avail- 
able (usually one semester) and degree of commitment of both faculty and stcJents to 
this program are i .-'ricted. Budgetary considerations within a given laboratory may 
also preclude oth( r..!se useful lines of investigation by students, and the small amount 
of time usually c'K ?d often requires that the results of the investigation be viewed 
with indulgenc port of the faculty and trepidation by the students. 

To alleviate th' m, it was proposed that selected upperclass students do per- 

sonal research pro »n a faculty research laboratory for three quarters, and present 
their results in theses v^rm. In the experimental stage, 15 students were carefully 
screened and faculty sponsors selected on the basis of mutual interests. Students con- 
ducted research in the faculty's lab facility. They did not receive direct aid or fixed 
dollar amounts, but supplemental funds for small equipment and laboratory supplies 
wete available when needed. 

The project appeared highly successful in its first year of operation and is being con- 
tinued. Student and faculty questionnaires indicated excitement over the types of 
research which were conducted and appreciation on the part of the students of the 
opportunity to direct their own learning efforts. AH theses were written and defended 
orally in front of a faculty committee. There was no question that the quality of work 
was extremely high and the learning largely improved over the conventional senior 
courses. 

For further information contact: Dr. Stephen C. Bromley, 141 Natural Science 
Buildinr Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 
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BOTANY 



AudiO'Tuto^aZ Jii!>tAu<itLon RcvXA-ctcd: Sibil-CouMe, Ox(LdU& 

Eleven years ago an "audia-tutarial" system far teaching intraductary batany was 
initiated at Purdue (see CIC Repart *1 , p.3). The system pravides far individualized 
canditians and rates af learning, retains thase traditianal mci'iods which clearly serve 
educatianal purposes, and uses a mixture but yet a minimum af technalagical hard- 
ware. Continuity and guidance of learning ore provided by canversotianol-style 
audio tope recordings. 

Perhops the most noteworthy fact obout the system is that it is on innovation which 
remoins effective ond vioble ofter more than o decade. It has been copied ond 
odopted, it has spreod to other colleges ond universities and has even reached into 
the lower schools, ond it is represented on o more-thon-token basis internationally. 
In generol, it hos been well received— ond effective for— students . In addition, it 
is on innovation which fits eosily within the skills and material resources of o teacher 
ond his department or school. It con be initioted modestly and inexpensively; 
odvonced ond refined moteriols or techniques con be odded os the need arises and 
the resources become ovoiloble. 

Recently, "mini-courses" hove been developed (described in CIC Repart *8, p. 4). 
These hove grown noturolly from the freedom which oudio-tutoriol teaching provides 
ond from dissotisfoction with the orbitroriness inherent in troditionol views of course 
content or "coveroge." The mini*course olrernotive recognizes that mony intellec- 
tuol interests ond leornoble skills con be occommodoted in sequences ond in groupings 
or "bundles" which oilow more choice. Students con get instruction on a "need-to- 
know" bosis ond moy uniquely sequence severol mini-courses. 

A complicotion of this stems from institutionol customs in gronting credits. Whot 
does o student do with, soy, 1 .75 credits eorned from severol mini-courses? This 
question is now receiving ottention, ond severol olternotives for resolving the prob- 
hm ore being considered. 

For further information contoct: Professor S.N. Postlethwoit, Deportment of Bio- 
logicol Sciences, Purdue University, West Lofoyette, Indiono 47907. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



Recently, the College of Business of Michigan State University was asked by several 
agencies in the Lansing business community to provide consulting help in regard to 
economical redevelopment of the inner city. In response, the College developed a 
three-term sequence for seniors in business administration. Students taking part in 
the program were able to apply knowledge and skills acquired in the classroom in a 
self-directed manner and, at the same time, provide managerial assistance to local 
small businessmen in cooperation with the Lansing Model Cities Program. The course 
sequence focuses primarily on problems of establishing, financing and managing small 
business enterprises within the Model Cities geographic area. The entire experi- 
mental student internship program is known as LEASE, the Lansing Entrepreneurial 
Assistance Service. 

During the first term of the experimental program, students received intensive 
problem-solving training involving lectures, discussions, guest speakers, and role- 
playing simulation, including video tape feedback. The purpose of these classroom 
experiments was to provide students with conceptual interpersonal skills required for 
counseling with small businessmen. Students also developed a simulated proposal to 
be submitted to the small business agencies. 

In the following two terms, students were divided into three interdisciplinary teams 
and assigned to assist small businesses in the Lansing area. Student teams met with 
the assigned client once a week, then met with MSU business staff to discuss each 
case. Teams made weekly progress reports and, to a large extent, were free to 
develop their own solutions to problems encountered. 

By the end of the third term, students had completed a 20-week counseling experience. 
A written final exam was given, and students were asked for a written evaluation of 
their experience— and encouraged to suggest alternative procedures which might be 
used. 

Using student attitudinal data and final exam scores as measures, the project was 
assessed to be very successful. Students obtained more in-depth counseling experience 
with clients of differing backgrounds than could ordinarily be obtained in a college 
curriculum. Faculty who participated in the course and Model Cities staff were in 
unanimous agreement that the course and its effect on the clients were very beneficial . 
The course has now been integrated as a permanent part of the business curriculum. 

For further information contact: Mr. David Hill, College of Business, 432 Eppley 
Center/ Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 
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COMMUNICATION 



iM>uig VTR to TeM TU)n ScAlpU 

Sfudenfs In film producfion classes in fhe Deparfmenf of Communicafion of Purdue 
Universify wrife original film scripts fo accompany fheir own film foctoge. There is 
a need for an inexpensive method for sfudenfs fo fesf fheir scripfs by reading fhe 
narration and inserting sound effects while watching the film. Through experimenta- 
tion it was discovered that several low-cost "nonprofession*' 1'' 1/2-inch video tape 
recorders with "high persistence" vidicon tubes can be used to *''*cord notion picture 
film with a minimum of picture "flicker" and without apparer-' "shutter bars." 

A 16mm, 8mm, or Super 8mm motion picture projector is used to project the film on 
a white screen. Any projector speed can be used. The VTR camera is aimed at the 
projected film image. The narrator is placed at a distance or isolated frcn the noise 
of the running projector. The projector and the VTR are turned on, and the siodent 
records his sound track while viewing the picture on the screen or monitor. The 
taped results can be immediately viewed and evaluated by the student, the teacher 
and other members of the class. In addition, problems of telecast film cropping, 
picture detail loss, and contrast changes that occur in professional telecasting are 
apparent on the "nonprofessional" tape playbock. This technique is best used with 
films made by participants. It should not be used to illegally record copyrighted films. 

For further information contact: Professor Karl Lohmann, Jr., Department of Com- 
munication, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 



COUNSELING 



StiUm Rcpont on ^ic Comptit<LAlz<id GuldajicxL P^gncunh 



The University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee (UWM) Computerized Guidance Programs 
are presently in their third stage and finishing their fifth year of development. The 
first stage of development (begun late in the Fall of 1967) consisted of identifying 
oreas and planning the programs. The following areas were identified: 1 . Computer 
Assist Counseling— for teaching delinquents and potential delinquents what the main- 
stream of society expected. 2. Computerized Decision Development System — a pro- 
gressive series of programs, each involving theory presentation followed by gaming 
and simulation to use theory, for developing decision making competency in 
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individuols. 3. Milwoukee Educofionol Guidonce System— for purposes of stucJent 
orienfofion ond plonning relofive to post-high school leorning opporfunUies. 

4. Milwoukee Computerized Vocotionol Guidonce System— for coreer orientation 
ond plonning, ond for developing vocotionol maturity in secondory school youth. 

5. Progrommed Leorning Unit on Drug Abuse Educotion— for use in teoching students 
what they really wont to know obout drug obuse educotion. 6. Computerized Cose 
Study Anolysis — computerized cose studies for use in university instructionol progroms, 
for counselor procticum, ond school psychology piocticum, etc. 

The second phase of this study involved the development of progroms ond computer 
programming to occommodote such octivity. Two of these progroms. Computer Assist 
Counseling ond Progrommed Leorning Unit on Drug Abuse Educotion, were described 
in CIC Report *6 (p. 4). This stoge olso involved the forging of economic efficiency 
in the operotion of such progroms, which wos occomplished lorgely through o series 
of micro-progromming. The third ond present phose of the progrom is concerned with 
functionolizing the progroms; with the integrotion of the six programs into o meoning- 
ful guidonce system; ond with moximizing the use of the computer for operotionoj use 
instructions. It involves the operotionol use of these progroms, ond the necessory 
"debugging" to, make such use feosible. The fourth phase of the progrom is plonned 
for expanded development, ond to include on ongoing evoluation of o systemoticol 
type. 

For further information contoct: Russell N. Cossel, Deportment of Educotionol 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin-Milwoukee, Milwoukee, Wisconsin 53201. 



DAIRY SCIENCE 



In o groduote level Doiry Science course. Physiology of the Mommalion Germ Cells, 
the stiidents chose anjexperimentol method rother than the conventionol lecture 
presentotion method. The students determined the subject matter to be covered, 
orronged the strotegy for deoling with content, ond implemented their plon. 

At the first closs session, the students discussed ideos concerning the content objectives 
of the course. They ottempted to outline the major subdivisions of the topic which 
ought to be covered if the educational objectives were to be met. The students then 
selected o procedure which would spreod each student's burden of preparotion evenly 
throughout the quarter. In their opinion, this could best be ochieved by dividing 
into three or four man teoms v^hich would deol with the content for o given week. 
Eoch student wos to be involved in preparing ot leost three portions of three mojor 
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subjects scattered throughout the quarter. Student teams selected a subject matter 
coordinator, and met to determine the subdivision of work. To avoid redundancy, 
the team prepared an outline which was presented to the class one week prior to their 
scheduled presentation. 

The first 45 minutes of the two-hour period were devoted to formal student presenta- 
tion; the remoining time was a discussion period during which emphasis was placed 
on identifying questions that remained unanswered, and areas where further research 
and interdisciplinary approaches were needed. 

It was the instructor's feeling that the subject matter was covered much more exten- 
sively than would have been possible under the lecture method. The use of this 
innovative approach resulted in the introduction of newer and relevant material, 
especially from interdisciplinary fields. Occasionally, certain intricate details on 
which the instructor might have spent time were avoided, but it was concluded that 
this was not detrimental to the overall approach. 

Student reaction to this type of curricular planning was far more favorable than 
anticipated; the students responded enthusiastically to the challenge of this new kind 
of responsibility, and there was a much higher degree of student activity and partici- 
pation than hod been the case when the course was taught in the conventional way. 
The students particularly liked the opportunity to advance their own ideas and to 
focus their attention on future problems and developments in the field rather than 
dwelling on the accomplishments of former investigators which the students often 
considered to be overstressed in their courses. Since this method has proven so 
effective in this course, it is planned to give students similar opportunities in other 
courses. 

For further information contact: Dr. Noland VanDemark, Chairman, Department of 
Dairy Science, 116 Plumb Hall, 625 Stadium Drive, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210. 



DESIGN 



Jnd2.pmd2^t Study Uitcti io^ itamiiig 
AiteJi-Jmagt Cotofi PeJiczptlon 

independent study units devised in the Department of Design at the University of 
Minnesota enoble students to learn to perceive: (1) color after-glow (or "after-image" 
perceiving the opposite of a color first observed, e.g. , the after-glow sensation of 
vivid red is a light bluish<-green); and (2) the related phenomenon of simultaneous 
contrast — the apparent change of adjacent colors produced by their interaction in 
our perception. Adjacent colors seem to add their after-images to each other; thus 
the viewer "sees" more color than is physically present. 
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Four units using standardized colored papers (based on National Bureau of Standards 
colors)^ selected references, and self-explanatory instructional booklets, presented 
In specially lighted carrels, require the student to generate, identify, match, record 
and chart their perceptual experiences in a carefully developed pedagogical sequence. 
Use of these units in 1972-73 indicates both learning effectiveness and student accep- 
tance. Collected data have provided a means for studying the variability among 
individual skill development and the differences among the individual hue circles 
which each student is required to make for himself. Revisions and expansion of these 
units are being made on the basis of the data. 

These units are used in the laboratory section of the foundation course of sequences 
for interior design and general design majors. Undergraduate and graduate students 
from design, home economics, art education, architecture and other related areas 
have started using the units voluntarily as a learning resource. 

For further information contact: Marian Ortolf Bogley, Department of Design, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. 



EDUCATION 



One of the sharpest challenges to the "weeding out" effects of traditional education 
has come in recent years from advocates of mastery learning. Their position is that 
the grade of A as an index of mastery of a subject can, given sufficient time and 
appropriate types of help, be achieved by a high percentage of the students in a 
class. The essential conditions for mastery, they maintain, are (1) realistic per- 
formance criteria developed for a particular course and (2) procedures designed to 
enable most students to attain them. 

An Education course on theory and methods of testing is soon to be presented for the 
seventh tm.e at The University of Chicago under mastery learning terms. Leading 
attributes of the particular approach to mastery learning used in this course include: 

(1) the aim of achieving mostery levels within the regular term of the course; 

(2) preservation of a previously established in-class mode of instruction— in this case, 
bcturing; (3) the collection of diagnostic-progress evidence during the course to 
pinpoint the learning needs of individual students; (4) provision for corrective work 
outside the classroom time; and (5) the development of a final assignment or achieve- 
ment test, setting tasks whose successful performance fully represents the learning 
objectives of the course. 
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A key fa the mastery- learning model is the use af the diagnastic-pragress evidence 
as infarmatian an the effectiveness af instructian, nat as a basis far grades . Far 
successful aperatian af the model, bath the instructor and the students must act on 
this evidence* In this course, the instructor maintains flexibility in his lecturing, 
making such changes as each year's returns appear ta demand. The students in the 
course moke their response by undertaking corrective work generally in small out- 
of-closs groups, thereby supporting the claim that the model, by assuring the alloca- 
tion of grodes by ochievement olone rather than by quota , tends to nullify the com- 
petitive relotionship that typically exists omong students. Since the reform was 
instituted in the course, on overoge of 73 percent have received the grade of A. 

For further information contoct: Benjamin S. Bloom, School of Education, The 
University of Chicogo, Chicogo, Illinois 60637. 



P^jccX RELATE: JiitoAdUcLptuioAij Jit& Viactijon 
AJi Lmguago. JaaduMQ 

Project RELATE is on embryonic teocher educotion program designed to instruct ele- 
meniory education majors in the teoching of reading ond other language arts. It is 
now in its second yeor of implementotion. One unusual feature of the project is its 
interdisciplifwry noture, drowing upon the deportment of Elementcry Education, 
Reoding, Urbon ond Overseas English, Educotionol Psychology, Speech and Hearing, 
Audio- Visuol Center, Rodio ond Television Services and Office for Academic Affairs. 
Also noteworthy is the fact that o variety of innovative strategies hove been intro- 
duced, e.g., "bonds on" field experience in elementary schools early in the student's 
progrom, ond new techniques for student self-evaluation. 

Much of the instruction is "mediated" through slides, topes, tronsporencies, films and 
o series of fifty videotapes which document unrehearsed events in on elementary 
classroom. 

Instructionolly, the project is unusual in that o careful study was mode of the students 
before the courses were first offered. Also, on analysis of the performance of highly 
competent teachers led to o design for the program which placed emphasis upon the 
students' ability to emulate professional practice to o high degree and to continue 
their professional growth beyond groduotion. 

At this point in the development of RELATE, Unit 1 print moteriols have been to press. 
Units II and III ore on the threshold of being printed now. Unit IV is under review by 
the development team. Units V, VI, and VII ore in the final writing stages, and the 
remaining units will be written during the spring semester, 1973. In the meantime, 
oil materials (including earlier drafts) ore in use with students under the close super- 
vision of the team. Reports from the field indicate that students ore acquiring the 
desired competencies much more ropidly than in previous semesters. This is porticu- 
lorly noticeable when the latest, most refined moteriols ore put into service. 
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For further information contact: Dr. Jw ome C. Harste or Dr. Anabel Newman (co- 
directors), Division of Teacher Educafior School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 . 



ScZi•'l^lSt/Luct^oncl^ Uiilti on Evaluation and Rc6ca/Lc/i 

A series of self-instructional units on practical topics in evaluation and research have 
been produced for use in individualized instruction programs in the School of Educa- 
tion at Northwestern University. The project was initiated because of a perceived 
need for basic information to be used by evaluators on small and medium sized projects 
of all kinds. Because the evaluation needs on such projects are usually not too eso- 
teric, self-instructional help on very practical topics appears to be a reasonable 
approach. 

Eleven basic instructional systems in evaluation and research have been developed 
using a tape/slide presentation format. These units are as follows: 

1 . Surveys, data collection, and sampling 

2. Experiments: testing a statistical hypothesis 

3. Avoiding common errors in evaluation and research 

4. Questionnaire construction 

5* Selecting and using standardized tests 

6. Technical issues in tofl.ig 

7. Data collection by interview 

8. Data presentation techniques 

9. A layman*s introdjction to computer application 

10. Hints for project ^'valuators 

11 . Specifying behovioral objectives 

The technique of instruction is designed for individual use and maximum flexibility. 
The iiide projector and tape recorder operate independently of each other and each 
can be controlled by the user. Thus, the user can take notes os long as he wishes, 
or hear the audio presentation more than once. The units are self contained and 
independent of one another. A user can select each individual unit in a sequence 
to suit his own needs. 

When the user has completed any one presentation and reviewed his notes, a mastery 
test is available for administration and scoring. A success criterion of a minimum 
mastery of 85% of the items must be demonstrated before the user is judged to have 
mastered the unit. A feedback mechanism is available in the units where incorrect 
answers are keyed to sections of well known books and articles in the field of evalua- 
tion and research. 
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These unifs ore being used of Norfhwestern Unlversify In o basic groduote course on 
reseorch, Infroducflon fo Reseorch. In oddition, units ore made ovoiloble for con- 
Mnuing educofion programs for stoff members of coopcrafmg elemenfory ond secondory 
schools. These unlfs ore ovoiloble nofionolly fo selected users through fhe Center for 
fhe Teoching Professions of Northwestern University. 

For further informction contoct: Deon B. J. Chondler, School of Educotion, North- 
western University, Evonston, Illinois 60201 . 



TcaditiA T^auUiiQ CaitcM 

Northwestern University's School of Educotion, with the cooperotion of schools in 
the Chicogo oreo, has creoted six Teocher Troining Centers to provide clinicol 
experiences for students in the teocher educotion progrom of the School of Educotion. 
Eoch of these Centers has entered into o mcmorondum of ogreement with the foculty 
of the School of Educotion to provide Northwestern's prospective teochers with spe* 
cific clinicol experiences; that is, work with children ond youth in vorious subject 
fields ot eoch school. Eoch cooperoting school hos ogreed to provide in-depth 
experiences only for those students now in the teocher educotion progrom ot North- 
western. The foculty of the Teocher Troining Center Schools will ossign grodes for 
the clossroom performance of the Northwestern students, thus eliminoting on-site 
juclgments by School of Educotion professors. The schools involved in the new 
orrongement con be compared to teoching hospitols where Medicol School interns 
ore ossigned for speciolized troining under the supervision of competent professionoSs. 

The Tutoriol-Clinico! Progrom provides for the content of lesson plons to be discussed 
on compus in o tutoriol setting, while the octuol prepororion of the plon is done in o 
clinicol clossroom setting under the direction of o teocher ot one of the six Teocher 
Troining Centers. 

The memorondo of agreements which hove been entered into with the ux schools 
represent o further refinement of the Tutoriol-Clinicol Progrom in teocher educotion 
which wos reported here in 1967 (CIC Report '3, p. 9). The development of partner- 
ships with schools for teocher preparation goes for beyond the troditionol proctice of 
plocing students in schools for student teoching. The partnership represents o dual 
commitment: the schools involved work closely with Northwestern ond no other 
university in providing clinicol experiences ond in supervising those cl?nicol experi- 
ences for educotion students; ot the some time. Northwestern foculty ore involved 
in these schools in vorious copocities, ond other resources of the University ond the 
School of Educotion have been made ovoiloble to the cooperoting schools. 

For further informotion contoct: Deon B. J. Chondler, School of Educotion, North- 
western University, Evonston, Illinois 60201 . 
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ENGINEERING 



Hiitti'llcdia Labo\<itv*iij 

The multi-media instructianal laboratory in electrical engineering establishes a 
central rale far the caurse textboak and builds fram the text as a ba>c. (The ratiancic 
is that th^ students will continue ta be text-dcpondcnt far much af their later learning 
and will therefore benefit from the special skills involved.) in port because of the 
technical noture of the subject matter, the course designers hove assumed that stu- 
dents will have many educational needs which "softworo" cannot anticipate, so the 
laboratory is olwoys staffed by two persons competent and current in the sub{cct(s) 
under study. The loborotory represents one form of the course, which enrolling 
students may select ot the start of the semester; students who prefer may instead 
enroll in o traditional form of the some course. 

Students who elect the individualized, mutti-medio caurse ore guided in their studies 
by o set of specifically stated performance objectives (e.g. , determine the Th^vcnin 
equivalent circuit of o one-port network). In addition to the caurse text, they u^e 
oudio-topes, brief video topes, work exercises, and sample (or practice) self-tests. 
These medio and materials, os well as the consultants, ore available 63 hours per 
week in o specially but modestly outfitted *n$tructianol laboratory. 

Two introductory courses in electrical engineering ore currently provided in the 
laboratory and o third will soon be added. In addition, engineering honors students 
ore enrolled; they complete their course within 12 weeks, leoving three weeks for 
additional or "enrichment" instruction. The total enrollment for the courses overages 
opproximotely 200. Satisfaction with the individualized, multi-media courses is 
high, both for students and instructors. The laboratory serves about 50% of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the two courses and, of these . about 70% receive A*s or B*s, while 
less than 20% foil to complete the caurse satisfactorily. 

For further information contact: Professor William H. Hoyt, Jr. or Walter L. Weeks, 
School of Electrical Engineering, E. E. Building, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 47907. 
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The PrafcjJianol Ocvclapmcnt Degree idea begon »ame 3-1/2 years aga. The cancept, 
evalved in Extcnjian Engineering, aimed at creating a new, unique postgraduote 
degree appartunity far adult warking engineers. This degree pragram is specificolly 
ariented ta engineers I'.cJding full-time jabs. It ollaws engineers ta stay essentially 
fully active in their daily wark, ta blend their proctical experience with study and 
yet be enralled in an individually tailored caurse of study with an achievement goal 
in sight— the P.P. Degree. The pragrom is open ta any engineer as candidate who 
hos already earned at leost a Bochelar*s degree in En9[ineering or a Science degree 
from an accredited program; it is .lot a degree between the Bachelor's and the Mos- 
ter's, nor a degree to replace another. 

To earn the P.O. Degree, on engineer must compile o minimum of 1200 credit hours 
of study in his program (roughly equivalent to 25 undergroduote college credits). 
Credit hours ore mode available to the condidote from oil types of continuing educo- 
tion progroms, including: institutes of two or three days (engineering, monogement, 
etc.); short courses; evening courses; seminors, conferences and workshops; corres- 
pondence study; guided independent study projects; and remote instruction via net- 
work medio— mony of which hove been labeled "non-credit" in the post. A maximum 
of seven yeors is allowed to complete the credit hours requirement, but the degree 
wUI not be granted within three years of o candidate's most recently eorned degree. 

The guidelines stress o bolonce of progrom time between different elements of study: 
(1) Technical Updottng — reviews and refreshers (^AAX - 20% of totol); (2) Technical 
Advancement — new technology developments (MIN - 30%); (3) Professionol Electives - 
supplementory technicol monogeriol topics (About 30%); (4) Outside Interest Elec- 
tives— humonities, culturol (About 20%). It is required thot at leott 1000 of the 
earned credit hours be evaluated by exam or report wfi*ing; not more thon 200 hours 
of study or porticipofion in progroms moy be credited without evoluotion. 

There ore two other significont points about the program. Most of the credit hours 
ore expected to be eorned through University of Wisconsin studies and its progroms. 
However, up to ooe-holf (600 hours) of the totol required ore permitted to be eorned 
ond transferred from courses ond studies undertoken elsewhere. Tronsfer credits must 
be from accredited or documented progroms occeptoble to the degree odministrotion 
ond must be eorned within the 7-yeor moximum progrom spon ollowed. Secondly, on 
Independent Speciol Sfu6^ Protect is required for o condidote's progrom. About 200 
credit hours ore recommended to be eorned thus. It should be o project of some 
worth, but there is wide lotitude of choice. An on-the-job project with outside 
study is often idcolly suited. Submission of o project report for foculty review is 
required os evidence of independent copobility. Usually such o project will foil in 
the oreo of Technicol Advoncement or Professionol Elective. 
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The P.O. Degree program is administered ja;ntly by a cammtttee af faculty fram 
both the College of Engineering/ UW^Modison ond the Deportment of Engineering, 
UW-Extemion. Counseling of condidates about their programs is under the direction 
of faculty odvisori/ ond records/lronscrtpb of progress ore mointoincd by Extension. 

For further informotion contoct: Dr. John P. KluS/ Choirmon/ Deportment of Eng'.ri* 
eerins, 432 Nor*h Loke Street/ Untverstty of Wisconsin -Extension^ Mcdison, Wis- 
consin 53706. 



UNGUAGE 



CM in Utin 



The Depo^^ment of the Clossics ot the University of Illinois has developed several 
programs for compoter*^ssisted Instruction for use «n Latin classes, using the PLATO 
(Progrommed Logic for Automotic Teoching Operations) system. A high-speed digital 
computer is the central control element for teoching o number of students simulto- 
neously/ while allowing eoch student to proceed independently through the lesson 
motcrioL Eoc^ student station hos on electronic keyset for communicating with the 
central compute* ^nd o display unit for viewing informotion selected by the computer. 
The pro^mming language (TUTOR) hos been developed locally. 

In beginning Lotin classes conceptuol explanations ore presented in doss; drill and 
procMce ore done in the laboratory. Another program offers practice in Latin com* 
position by combining o conference course with o variety of laboratory exercises. 
Acceleration and !r\dependent study ore possible in both of these courses. A third 
program occarnponies on undergraduote course in Vergil's Aeneid . This program 
assists the student by allowing him to check his understanding of and cleor up any 
difficulties with the surface meoning of the text/ and it assists the instructor by 
permitting direct movement to more significant points. 

Some special strengths of this system which ore porticulorly oppeoling in FL instruc- 
tion include: indivlduolizotlon of student work; voluntary or automatic branching to 
remedial or advanced moteriol; Immediote reinforcement for correct onswers and 
voried kinds of assistance for mistakes; availability of rondom-occess 35mm color 
slides and audio; onS, availability of student doto summories in various formots. 

Findings wlthCAl In these programs ore very encouraging: grades seem to be higher 
thon in conventionally tougm sections; student work at PLATO terminols tends to be 
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intense and efficient; outside preparation time is reduced; clas^ iize is less important 
provided the student spends sufficient time at o PLATO station: and/ student rcoction 
hos been very fovoroble* 

For further information contact: RicWd T. Sconlon, Associctc Professor, Classics, 
University of Illinois, Urbofvs, Illinois 6180K 



The Germon instrucHonol progrom using Deutsch (context-ortented gromiTwr snd 
reoder) os a bosis, utilizes in o >ystemotically developed pedogogicol sequence the 
computer, progrommed workbooks, television progroms, audio topn and visuol 
sequences to organize the *Meorning phase*' f:. the student* Exominotions constructed 
to ossess skills of reoding^ comprehension^ speoking ond writing ore also port of the 
progrom. The original experimentol progrom wos described in 1966 :n CIC Report 
'2 (p«8), ond the program os it existed in 1972 wos described in Report '8 (p«16)« 

Reseorch ond development groups have ossisted the Germon Deportment faculty to 
onolyze the theoretlcol ond opplied questions reloted to teaching and leorning 
effectiveness, stjdent occeptonce^ ond costs of the tatol program and eoch of its 
components* On the bosis of these efforts to dote we con make the following state- 
ments* 

There ore two necessory condtttom for usirg (decoding and encoding) the German 
longuoge: on odequote vocobulory for the semontic gools of discourse ^nd o complete 
set of the grommoticol olgorlthms of the longuoge. These two conditions must be met 
by the students; o teocher connnt "teoch" them; mosrery of vocobulory ond grommor 
or^ the students* obltgotlon* These ore the leorning phose, os opposed to the teach- 
ing phose* 

The contribution which ii\t teocher mokes is to orgonize the moreriol logically, 
economicolly and meaningfully* For the grammar this Implies the use of post* 
Bloomfieldlan linguistics and, in particular, the Insights of tronsformotlonol grommor. 
For the vocobulory this implies moximum use of context-oriented utterance strings* 
This "teoching phose" must be done in the classroom or in small-group instruction* 
The lotter is preferoble^ since it provides for the possibility of indivlduu.'ized > ac- 
tion* For o student who hos odvonced to on equivalent level of the leorning , 
o sequence of computer, workbook, visuol, television and small group Instruc.i 
designed to allow the student to complete anything from one to fifteen credits o 
quorter, based on indivlducslized Instruction, con be offered* 

Grommoticol otgorithms and vocabulary motrices ore necessory conditions for using 
the language, but they ore not sufficient conditions* Th^ complex process of octuol 
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decoding and encoding is hardly understood at all. No programmed systems can 
adequately exploit this phase which must be done beyond the limits of finite programs, 
in human interchange. The following statements can, however, be made: 

1) The German grammar and grammatical sequence hove been empirically 
verified as a viable programmed instructional sequence. 

2) The computer as an instructional device is being tentatively verified 
empirically as to its viability, and it elicits a very positive response 
from the students. 

3) Television has been verified as a device for increasing by small but 
measurable amounts the capacity of the student to encode and decode 
spoken German language strings. 

4) The instructional sequence program is ^ell enough articulated to admit 
examining its individual parts to determine the viability of each part 
and to permit the construction of experiments (which are currently being 
conducted) to determine the relative effectiveness of each part. 

5) We have the apparatus to verify our tentative assumption that this kind 
of instruction is logistically viable in two respects: it can ultimately 
reduce and control the costs of instruction if extended to a large student 
body; it increases student learning by meosurable amounts and increases 
student interest. 

For further information contact: Professor Cecil Wood, Department of German, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 



MATHEMATICS 



V^uZt cbid Pnacticc Jndividuatization bij CAI ^o^ Mq^bna 

In the Mathematics Department at the University of Minnesota two programs have 
been developed for computer assisted tutorials in college algebra. One concerns 
the quadratic formula, and the other concerns several types of elementary linear 
equation problems. In both of these programs problems are generated in a random 
fashion and the student is asked to respond via a teletype console* 

In the event of an incorrect answer, the programs attempt to analyze the nature of 
the error on a basis of the most likely error analysis. Responses by the computer take 
the form "I think you forgot to divide by 2A" in the quadratic equation program. 
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If no error con be determined, then the progrom ottempts to interrogote the student 
obout his work. As o lost resort, the program presents the student with o detoiled 
solution. If the student persists in moking mistakes which neither he nor the progrom 
con find, the progrom suggests that he should toke the computer printout ond consult 
further with his instructor. 

It is well known thot mony elementory olgebro students require extensive practice 
ond instruction to moster olgebroic manipu lotions. This opproach ollows the computer 
to fill these needs ond frees the instructor to deol with the students' conceptual diffi- 
culties. New mathemoticol concepts ore introduced through the more troditional 
techniques of lecture ond text. The computer assists by providing the drill ond prac- 
tice necessory for leorning. 

These programs ore currently being used by the University and severol other schools 
in on ottempt to evoluote their effectiveness ond student ond foculty occeptonce. 
Attitudinol doto Indicotes o fovoroble reoction by students to this opprooch to instruc- 
tion. On the basis of Initlol doto the deportment is proceeding to develop several 
odditionol programs similor in opproach. 

For further information contoct: Professor Howord Jenkins, Deportment of AAothe- 
motics. University of Minnesoto, Minneapolis, Minnesoto 55455. 



MICROBIOLOGY 



"titcAobioloQy—What U It?": A Slide, and ?Ujn Pnii&tntation 

An experimentol mixed-medio production entitled "Microbiology - Whot Is It?" has 
been developed by the Department of Microbiology and the teoching oids loborotory 
of The Ohio State University. The intents of the project ore: to Introduce the subject 
of microbiology to viewers with little prior knowledge of the science; to create on 
oworeness of the vost scope of involvemenl of mlcroorgonisms with everydoy life; 
to point out the relevonce of the science to society; and to stimulote o general 
interest in microbiology. 

The production Is o 30-minute, 3-screen show which includes 750 35mm slides in 
oddition to 16mm film footoge ond o stereo sound trock. Presentotlon requires pro- 
grommed projection from 6 35mm slide projectors ond o 16mm film projector. 

The production wos recently presented os on introduction to our beginning students 
in general microbiology courses. The group comprised students intending to mojor in 
microbiology os well os students who were toking the coun>e either for general interest 
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ar as a requiremenf far their ma jar pragram m an allied science such as nursing, 
medical technalagy, etc. Of the 524 student respandents ta a survey cancerning 
the mixed-media praductian, 447 indicated that the presentatian stimulated thei^ 
interest in studying micrabialagy and aniy 66 indicated that it did not. Slightly 
less than half the graup (228 af 505) said that the presentation introduced them ta 
topic areas studied by microbiologists with which they were previously unfamiliar. 
The subjects mentioned most frequently by the students were: ecology-water pollution, 
foods, virology, pathogenic microbiology ond cell biology, in thot order. As onti- 
cipated, tho$e who had olreody chosen microbiology os o major were more fomilior 
with subject oreos involving microbiology than were the non-majors. 

In response to o question osking if they enjoyed the presentotion, 521 soid yes ond 
3 soid no# Mony indicoted they would like to see it oQoin. We expect to use the 
production for teoching ogoin during Spring Quorter ond to follow up the student 
responses . 

For further information contoct: Potrick R. Dugon, Chairman, College of Biologicol 
Sciences, The Ohio Stote University, 484 West 12th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 



PHYSICAL THERAPY 



In Jonuory, 1972, o project entitled "Development of o Systemotic, Medio-Oriented 
Course in Kinesiology" wos initioted in the Physicol Theropy Educotion Progrom, 
University of la.vo . The systematic opproach used consisted of course unit breokdown, 
writing behoviorol objectives, development of oppropriote visuols, "teoching-leorning" 
method, ond on effective system of course evoluotion ond student exominotion« 

Thus far, over 300 onotomicol drowings ond overheod tronsporencies ond 2400 slides 
hove been produced . The "teoching-leorning" method ollows lorge group instruction, 
small group interoction, ond student self-study. There is a structured system of stu- 
dent input in the development ond evoluotion of this project. 

For further information contoct: Roger C. Skovly, M.A., L.P.T., Instructor, 
Physicol Therapy Education Program, Ookdole Hospital, Ookdole, lowo 52319. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 



Field P(ViticA,patLon in CampcUQn Politico 

The Department of Palitical Science offers a special program in which students may 
earn academic credit while working in palitical campaigns. The purpase of the pra- 
gram is ta combine participant abservation as an active member af a candidate's 
campaign staff with acodemic study af the literature an palitical campaigns, public 
apinion, and vating behoviar. Students review relevant published material, attend 
seminars conducted by faculty members and campaign arganizers, and serve an the 
staff af a candidate far affice until electian day. After the electian students meet 
in evaluation, discussion and review sessions in which campaign experiences are 
analyzed in light af the academic literature. The final product af the caurse is an 
extensive research poper in which hypatheses about campaign activities and electoral 
behavior are tested. 

The program consists af a minimum package of 15 hours of caurse work which each 
student participating in the program must take. Five hours of regular caurse credit 
with a letter grade are given far taking one of four regularly scheduled Political 
Science courses. The other ten credit hours are earned in two special courses: 

1) Political Science 593— Five hours of credit graded S/U ore given for 
participation in the first week of intensive lectures, seminars, etc., for passing on 
exam on the literature assigned over the syrrimer, and for performing satisfactory work 
for 0 candidate in the campaign. The first week of training begins two days before 
the start of regularly scheduled classes, and involves over 50 hours of work to be 
completed by the end of the week. Submission of a short paper predicting the out- 
come of tiie election and developing some hypotheses about it is required. 

2) Political Science 594— Five hours of credit with a letter grade ore given 
for participation in the post-election seminars and for writing on extensive research 
paper. The eorly seminars ore devoted to a review of the elections and to the roles 
of the students in them. Faculty members and campaign personnel share in analyzing 
the election results. A reseorch paper 20 to 30 pages in length, devoted to testing 
hypotheses generated prior to the election, is required. Some of the later seminars 
ore devoted to mutual evaluation and criticism of the reseorch papers. 

Students may schedule more than the mandatory fifteen hours, but should recognize 
that the requirements of the Campaign Politics program ore quite demanding in them- 
selves. 

For further information contact: B. James Kweder, Political Science Department, 
202C Derby Hall, 154 N. Oval Drive, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. 
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Smali-Gnoup Tcadiuig oj5 SociaL Science. Rc^ea^c/i MeC/iodi 



Socio I Science majors of Michigon Sfofe University ore required to foke o sequence 
of courses in reseorch methodology, o requirement which many students regord os 
superfluous ond unusuolly demanding. The generolly negotive ottitude toword this 
sequence tends to bring out the worst in student behavior patterns, e.g., excessive 
preoccupation with grodes ond otfempts to "beot the system." The problem is com- 
pounded by the personolizotion ond passivity brought obout by the size of the closs 
ond dependence on the fomilior lecture, text, ond test instructionol model. 

In order to oddress this complex set of problems, the teoching of methodology in 
politicol science research methods wos restructured in on effort to oilow students 
greoter fieedom ond responsibility for their own leorning. The reorgonizotion had 
four objectives: 

1 . Creote o community of workers instead of o passive oudience . 

It wos hoped that passivity would be decreosed rodicolly by student 
participation in genuine reseorch projects of reol scientific significonce. 

2. Creote o "teom" organizotion to reduce personol isolotion ond increose 
social responsibility . 

Students were ossigned to teoms, motched with respect to GPA ond 
interests, to perform reseorch projects. The hope wos thot peer group 
interoction ond coordination of expertise would increose student involve- 
ment. Grodes would be based on the "teom" project ond on individual 
final exominotion. 

3. Confront the "teoms" with legitimote reseorch problems which could be 
solved only if teom members ocquired the necessary intellectuol tools. 
The purpose of this tosk ossignment wos to generote strong motivotion 
toocquire the concepts ond problem solving "set" required for reseorch, 
ond to demonstrote that knowledge is not o "given," but the product of 
socio I process. 

4. Provide for greoter interpersonoi contoct between students ond foculty 
ond provide more efficient utilizotion of foculty time. 

It wos felt that utilizing foculty ond GTA odvisors for eoch "teom" 
would focilitote this objective. 

The fifst year of this project wos essentiolly explorotory. The results of this phose 
showed both the problems ond potentio) of the new teaching method. The following 
year severol changes were made in the course structure ond on experimentol control 
group comparison wos made. 
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Anolysis of fhis experimenfal comparison was conducted fhe third yeor of project 
deveiopmenf. The results of fhls onol/sis were/ for fhe mosf parf, discouraging. The 
major effect hypothesized was an interaction between course structure and student 
motivoTion, attitude, ond achievement. However, the changes In course ^rructure 
did not seem to result In significant differences In motivation or ochlever.ient, when 
examining group means. But when students were partitioned Into subnroups. It become 
apparent that vorlonce was Increased In the experlmentol group, that some students 
were "turned or*' and did better, while others were "turned off" and did worse. 

The future of the Innovotlons developed In this project Is uncertain. The cost of 
Implementing this instructlonol model Is high, and the method seems potent only with 
certoln types of students. It may be that many of today's students ore not ready for 
small group, Inductive, student-directed methodology, and thot a single exposure to 
such a methodology In 16 years of education Is an Inconclusive test. 

For further Informotlon contact: Dr. Frank A. Pinner, 321 South Kedzle Holl, 
Michigan State University, Eost Lansing, MIchlgon 48823. 



PSYCHOLOGY 



A SmuiaJi on TcadUiig 



A seminar designed to give graduate students training In the art of teaching under- 
graduate courses was conducted by Psychology faculty at The University of Iowa 
during the summer of 1971 . Eoch student lectured four times before an undergraduate 
course In Introduction to Social Psychology and was observed by his fellow graduote 
students and the professors. The undergraduate students taking the course rated eoch 
graduate student lecturer on structured rating scales and open-ended Items. These 
ratings were compared with similar ratings given by students when the course wos 
taught by a seasoned professor. While the comparison showed that on most scales the 
overoll teaching quality was weaker for the course taught by the group of graduate 
students, this loss of quality was not severe, and was considered by those supervising 
the training program a small price to pay for the benefits derived for the graduate 
students themselves. 

During the meetings of the teaching seminar, the members gave constructive feedback 
to the lecturer, studied topics such as test reliability^ and discussed broad Issues In 
the philosophy of education. The teaching seminar was carefully evaluated (again 
with rating scales and open-ended Items) to provide the faculty with positive measures 
of the results of their team-taught training program In teaching skills. The graduote 
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students felt that the experience wos very voluable in the development of their 
teoching skills. They olso offered some suggestions for future improvement, including 
the use of video tope recordings in feedback, ond comment obout lecturing styles ond 
toctics. 

For further information contoct: Robert S. Baron ond i>licholos B. Cottrell/ Deport- 
ment of Psychology/ University of lowo, lowo City, lowo 52242. 



Sliding Point, ConViact Tdadiing in V^tjdtoiogij 



The Deportment of Psychology ot The University of lowo had consideroble success 
with o summer closs of 34 students enrolled in Elementory Psychology. The course 
plon wos based on previously published reseorch on contingency monoged clossroom 
techniques. This is basicolly o controct method m which the course materiol is 
divided into smoll units to be completed by the student in sequence ot his own rote. 
Eoch student receives immediote feedback ond those ^ho do poorly ore given personal 
ottention ond the opportunity to retoke o different test on the some unit. 

Previous research had shown that slow storters in such progroms correloted highly with 
lower grades. To overcome this problem, the stoff incorporoted o sliding scole bonus 
system in which bonus points were given to those who completed work ot on eorly 
dote. The deportment maintoined o conventionally tought course to provide o basis 
of control ond comporison, especiolly upon final exominotion. 

The results were encouroging. All students completed enough points ond did well 
enough on the final exominotion to receive on A in the course. There wos definite 
correction between the fost storting student ond the lote storting student. Those who 
responded with on initiol h!^ih rote of productivity earned more points per unit ond 
tended to complete more unils than required for the course. Of more than 500 unit 
quizzes, only 9% were foileci. 

Extensive use of groduote proctors, individual ottention, immediote feedback, ond 
clearly delineated expectotions contributed to the success of this teoching progrom. 
Since studies show that students with on initiol high rote of productivity outperform 
slower storters, eveii in conventionally tought courses, the sliding point scole 
system used In this experiment should be of interest to instructors in oil course pro- 
grams. 

For further information contoct: John F. Knutson, Deportment of Psychology, The 
University of lowo, lowo City, lowo 52242. 
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Studait-GaicAoXcd HvittL-lk.dia IiiA txuctioiiat U^lit^ 



In the Autumn Quarter of 1972 a 35*member class of Introductory Psychology students 
undertook a conversion of the basic categories of ps/chalogy into a multi-media 
presentation for other introductory psychology students. The idea was originoted by 
five members of tlie class, and approved by a mojority of the class. The class selected 
a steering committee of four, which then divided the remainder of the class into eight 
groups, and assigned each group one of the moior areos of psychology (Psychology as 
a Sc ience, Development,' Perception and Awareness, Learning and Thinking/ Motiva-* 
tion. Personality, Mental Health and Disorders, and Social Psychology) presented in 
their text. Each group was to research its topic in the text and related sources, to 
identify basic concepts, and to locate appropriate visuals, either in color slide or 
super-8 movie form. Themotic unity of the many categories and concepts was 
achieved by the use of two choracters — Freud and his patient, played by two members 
of the class — who appeared on super-8 film in connection with each area. A sound 
track was developed to enhance the impact of the presentation . 

The final product compri^rsd 500 slides end 250 feet of movie film, and lasted about 
15 minutes. It was presented on five screens: numbers one, three and five showed 
color slides; screens two and four hod movie film. The presentation was shown to 
four other introductory psychology sections, and to faculty, staff and administration. 
The reaction of participants and viewers was very favorable: participants felt they 
hod learned a great deal about psychology and about interaction with others, and 
appreciated the opportunity to apply what they hod learned to something meaningful 
and relevant; viewers were impressed with the amount of material covered in sucho 
short time and with the creotivity behind the filming. 

Ten students from that class refined the production for presentation to Winter Quarter 
Introductory sections, and to test it out on some High School classes. Pre* end post-* 
tests are being developed to determine what specific types of learnings result from the 
presentation. 

For further informotion contoct: Ruth Scott, Psychology Department, The Ohio State 
University- Newark Campus, Newark, Ohio 43055. 
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UndQAQ'^iadLULtc PcVttcctpotcoii Zn 
Setting Obj(lct^vc^ and Evaluatuig Pfwducts 

Enrollment in the undergiraduate elective course Psychology 446, "Adult Learning 
in the Natural Setting, " ranges between 75 and 100. The overall theme is the appli- 
cation of findings from psychological and educational research to different instruc- 
tiono I settings, e.g., high school/ college, industry, government, community, etc. 
Rjther than specifying a finite list of course objectives, the instructor marks out 
boundories and each student selects a particular area of educational activity within 
these limits about which he/she feels a genuine concern, such as educational reform 
in prisons or the "open" college clossroom. Thus, the first assignment for each stu- 
dent is to specify objectives which will establish the personal relevance of the course. 

One of the three doss hours each week belongs to the teacher— lecture, course 
monagement decisions, etc.; one hour is a large-group discussion period. For the 
third hour students meet in smoll peer-led interest groups to orrange visits to hi^h 
schools, prisons, industry, etc.; to discuss features of a particular instructional site; 
to pool references ond resource information, and so on. 

All the students are required to write five papers as the main output of the course 
(no exams). These successive reports amount to a personal monuol in which each 
student "bridges" the theory from the lectures and assigned reading materials with 
the concrete procedures in the instructional setting he/she has selected for in-depth 
analysis. 

The papers are read and evaluated by classmates on a volunteer basis, and at least 
90% of the students serve as Readers for one or more sets of papers. Small reading 
groups of from three to five students are formed, each group receives five to ten 
papers of a given assignment, and the instructor conducts a briefing session to clarify 
the main criteria for evaluation. The instructor assumes responsibility for assigning 
grades, leaving the Readers free to evaluate the quality of the Writer's presentation. 
This detailed analysis has been well received and is a successful instructional proce- 
dure. Since the graduate student teaching assistant is no longer necessary in this 
course. Psychology 446 is cost effective but without socrificing the interests of the 
individual student. 

For further informotion contact: Stanford C. Ericksen, Department of Psychology, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 
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STATISTICS 



An outo-tutoriol format, as on oltcrnotivc method in teaching jtotijtics to socio! 
science majors, proved to be equal or superior to the traditional lecture-lob method. 
Not only wot there improved student performance o$ compared to o troditionally 
tought course, but olso students expressed a definite preference for the outo-tutoriol 
method of teoching. 

Since previous experience indicoted that regulor lectures geneially imparted 
redundont materiol ond restricted the opportunity for students to osk specific ques- 
t«ons, the course involved no formal clossroom lectures. Instead the student worked 
through o speclolly prepared text- lob manual designed to guide him through compu- 
totional procedures immediotely ofter o presentotion of the theoretical rotionale for 
vorious stotisticci procedures. Students were ol lowed to work ot their own speed ond 
ot iMmes of their own choosing; more copable students could complete a semester's 
work in less than o semester's tim«. The outo-tutoriol formot offered each student 
immediote attention for his specific problems ond questions. 

Becouse of the emphasis upon independent study ond o wide choice of lob hours, 
students were denied much of the feeling of "engagement" experienced with the 
trodit ionol lecture ond through clossroom communicotion between students. To 
omeliorote this "offect" problem, lob hours were restricted in order to increase 
congestion in the lob ond to encoofoge students to work on problems jointly. This 
increcied interoction helped som^ students to verbolize their questions, ond encour- 
ogc d thrm to discuss their problems with their lab instructors. 

For further information contoct: Dr. Frank J. Kohout, Department of Sociology, 
The University of lowo, lowo City, lowo 52242. 
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II. University-Wide Activities 



AUTOAAATION AND TECHNaOGY 



OpcJi UiiivcA^itij by JMdtc 

It has been known for some time thot much college-level instruction coutd be occom* 
modated within, orodopted to, the conditiont of rodio. Beginning in 1969, Univer* 
sit/ credit courses hove been broodcost by furdue*s AM rodio stotion, W8AA. The 
move wos prompted by severot foctors: desire to entorge students' occess to educotion; 
focutty Interest in exploring oddltionot wo/s of teoching; ottroctiveriess of production 
ond delivery costs with rodio; ond the rodio stotion*s desire to be of more direct ser* 
vice to the educotlonol community. The service hos been continued ond expended 
since 1969. To date, 17 different courses hove been developed, tope recorded, ond 
broodcost, severol recurringly. More than 6,000 students hove monitored these 
courses ond 1 ,261 hove estoblished University credit through exominotions thot occom- 
pony the courses. 

Rodlo-enrolled students monitor the broodcosts on their own schedule (they moy olso 
review lesson topes ot the University's Audio*VIsual Center), ond they moy obtoin 
course moteriols ot nominal cost. When they decide to toke the finol examinotion** 
to estobllsh course credit — they complete o simplified formal /^egistrotion ond, if not 
olreody o full*time student, payo $25.00 exomlnotlon fee. it comes as no surprise 
thot the course performance of rodio*enrolled students, who ore typicolly somewhat 
obove the overoge of students ot the outset, remoins obove the overogc ->f cio>»room 
peers. 

In the post, opproximately three out of every four radio course enrollees hove been 
regulor University students; however, this is ot least partly becouse of the broodcost 
sc!)eduling of the courses. They hove been olred In evening hours when W&AA brood* 
costs with reduced power ond with effective coveroge only in the immediote commu* 
nity. Now, courses ote olso being broadcast during doytime hours, when the potentiot 
oudience is greotly Increased, ond on Sundoys, when more people ore free from work. 
In oddition, courses from the series ore b^ing olred, for credit, by both Boll Stote 
ond Vincennes University ond, not far credit, by the Oregon Educotionol Brood* 
costing network. 

For further inforr/Kition contoct: Rtchord O. Forsythe, Director of the Instructior^l 
Division, WBA/i, Elliott Hall, Purdue University, West Lofoyette, Indiono 47907. 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



As 0 result of concern for providing better quality instruction on the Indiono Univer* 
sity Bloomington compm, the Assoc iote Instructor Tcoching Skills Progrom (AlTSP) 
has been estoblished. The program is designed primarily for groduote students who 
hove undergraduote teoching responsibilities but who hove hod no formol teocher 
educotion. Currently, the AlTSP is working with six departments; next foil the foe* 
ulty of the program will olso be offering o compus*wide graduate seminar on college 
teaching. 

The basic assumptions of the AlTSP ore: (1) beginning college instructors need to 
understond the nature of learning and instruction within o theore^icol framework; 
ond (2) the graduate student Associote Instructors (A.L's) need on opportunity to 
proctice new techniques ond skills in o reolistic setting where they con receive onol* 
ysis ond feedback on their teaching behavior* Hence, there ore two mojor components 
of the program: First, weekly semtnors ore held in which issues such os teacher/student 
roles, motivotion, testing procedures, communication ond gtoup dynomics ore explored. 
Second/ practicol teaching experiences ore provided in videotoped mlcroteoching 
situotions where the A.|/s leorn particular teaching behovlors such os question osking, 
stimulus voriotion, communicotion skills, etc. Supervised analysis ond feedback is 
provided during these sessions. One phase of the tc^oching procticum experience 
invoK'ts observotionol ono lysis of A.L's teoching in their own ctossrooms. 

Information from eorly evoluotions of the program is being used for continual change 
ond improvement. Some of the more conclusive findings ore os follows: 

(1) The program is viewed by A.l.'s os o voluoble experience fulfilling 
the need they have to know more obout teaching. 

(2) The A.L's with the leost amount of prior teaching experience demonstrate 
the most dramatic change in teaching behaviors. 

(3) The program should be offered os o course with graduate credit os o 
vioble port of the curriculum. 

(4) The progrom should concentrote on teoching behovior that is oppropriote 
to the discipline involved, l>ut with the emphosis clearly ploced on 
relevant ospects of teoching, not on leorning new content or information 
in the discipline. 

For further information contoct: Or. Kenneth Mojer, Director, AlTSP, Moxwell Hall, 
Indiono University, Bloomington, tndiono 47401 . 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAAAS AND COURSES 



Kc^idcjituii CoUc^^c icx CotmuiiU^ Studies 

tn the Foil Quorter of 1972, Northwestern University introduced into th<! curriculum 
ot the undergroduote level five residentiol colleges, two of which ore themotk in 
content. One of the themotic colleges, The College of Communit/ Studies, \ym token 
on opprooch to educotioo which not only ottempts to provide educotionol olternotivcs 
for individuol choice by students, but olso conceptualizes the use of educotiorvil 
resources for be/ond those normoll/ ovoiloble on compus. The curriculum represents 
o one* to three*/eor experience which ougments the existing curric;^lo at North* 
western ond which involves on integrotion of field work in the cit/ of Chicogo ond 
surrounding communities with clossroom stud/* Approximotet/ one hundred students 
were odmitted to the College of Community Studies for the 1972*73 ocodemic yeor; 
the experiences of the College have thus for proved to be quite successful. 

The College of Community Studies is chorocterized by its dedicotion to the goal of 
integrotion— in the broodest sense of the term. The program is intended to integrote: 
1) the functions of teoching, reseorch ond public service; 2) the vorious disciplines, 
OS they relote to the theme of comm*. ity studies; 3) student! vith different ocodemic 
mojofs backgrounds; 4) oction ond reflection, i.e., field ond clossroom iWoy; 
5) living ond leorning experiences; ond 6) foculty ond students In their ottempts to 
study problems of mutual concern. The mojor thrust of the College is to ottoin, on 
the port of both student ond faculty porticiponts, on enriched seme of how knowledge 
is orgonized in the vorious disciplines, ond how its applicotion to solving community 
problems emerges from those disciplines. The tiKeiie of community studies is defined 
to include the study of human collectives rongtng from smoU foce-to-foce groups to 
lorge scole politicol subdivisions, i.e., metropoliton areas. 

Five core courses ore offered in The College of Community Studies. The moior 
curriculum contribution of the College is o course colled "The Dynamics of Plonned 
Chonge," which is token by eoch member of the College. It meets for the full year 
and involves both student ond focjlty participants who moke up the membership of 
the Colle^. Four odditlonol core courses represent odapfc:tions of existing offerings 
in four University schools ond deportments: education, journalism, political science, 
and sociology. The core courses in 1972 were: *The School ond So^:iety"; "News 
Medio and Society"; "Community Politicol Processes"; ond'"The City: Urbonizotion 
ond Urbonism." These five courses ore supplemented by additional seminars offered by 
faculty associates from related departments ond by student orgonized seminars. Inde- 
pendent study and supervised full- or part-time field study ore olso sponsored by the 
faculty in o number of deportments. 
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The academic program has built-in self-renewal features in fhaf: (1) the four depart- 
mental core courses will be revised each year; (2) each year, one or more of the 
participating departments may be replaced by other departments; (3) the Faculty 
Associate seminars will be selected anew every quarter; and (4) provision is made for 
student involvement in decisions about the College program, thus insuring a flow of 
fresh ideas. An additional incentive for program innovation is that the College will 
augment, but not replace, existing academic majors in the University. The program 
thus is free of the responsibility to establish a comprehensive sequence of courses, 
and hence can be more flexible in its offerings, and more sensitive to student needs 
for self-designed learning experiences. 

For further information contact: Professor David C. Epperson, The College of Com- 
munity Studies, 2303 Sheri.dan Road, Northwestern University, Evans ton, Illinois 
60201. 



PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



Hmoii PotcJitial: 
A tlc^idcntiaZ Smina/L on Pc^onal Vcvolopmznt 

Few would disagree that a large component of a student's college education occurs 
outside the conventional classroom. In order to facilitate this aspect of the educa- 
tional process at Michigan State University, East McDonel Residence Hall provides 
a series of seminars emphasizing human potential for its residents. The purpose of 
these small group experiences is to facilitate student growth and maturation through 
self-examination and awareness of a broad range of personal goals, strengths, achieve- 
ments, and value systems. The seminars are intended to induce constructive self- 
evaluation, with the ultimate goals of greater self-determination, self-motivation, 
and an increase in self-confidence. 

The basic format of the seminars was developed at Kendall College, Evanston, Illinois, 
and involves a group of six to eight participants with a trained resident advisor in 
interaction for approximately 20 hours. The role of group leader is difficult and 
demanding. Steps toward preparation for this roie were summarized in CIC Report ^8 
(1972, p. 33). In the first phase, each person in the group is encouraged, by the 
leader's example, to share those experiences which he feels have contributed to his 
being the person he is now. After this personal unfoldment phase comes the goal 
setting process, which is continued throughout the seminar. Initially, each person 
sets a goal to be achieved by the next meeting. Goals must meet certain stringent 
criteria such as: achievable, believable, measurable, non- injurious, voluntary, etc. 
The next phase deals with personal achievements, successes, satisfactions, and value 
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clarification focusing on idenHficaHon of personal motivational principles and 
clarification of what is important too person. The final session emphasizes long- 
range goal setting or life-style planning. 

The general response by students to the Human Potential Seminar experience has been 
very positive and encouraged continuation of the program. On an evaluation inven- 
tory developed for this project, students showed major gains In the areas of value 
recognition and goal setting and indicated great satisfaction with tills particular 
strategy of becoming involved in their own education. 

For further Information contact: Miss Carolyn Jakobsen, Head Resident Advisor, 
EastMcDonel Hall, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 



Individual Pioii^ oi Study io>*i t/ic 6. A. 0*1 S,S. V^g^*lC^ 

The Individual Plans of Study program, an experiment in individually structured 
learning, began operation In September, 1971 , In the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. An IPS program supplants the conventional major and minor; the student 
must complete all other College and University degree requirements. The College 
confers either the Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of Science degree in Individual 
Plans of Study. 

For admission to the program each student presents a proposal outlining the purpose 
and methods of his study and consults with a faculty member who will serve as his 
academic advisor. After the proposal and a letter of agreement from the advisor have 
been received, the IPS staff reviews the student's file, occasionally suggests revisions 
of the proposal, and makes admissions decisions. 

The flexibility of the program enables students to pursue a wide variety of curricula 
in such relatively orthodox studies as photography and film, labor relations, and 
Asian Studies, and In more unorthodox studies such as ideas of power, prison reform, 
and urbon planning journalism. Students In the program have conducted portions of 
their studies at universities and communities abroad, at other universities In the 
United States, an^ In work situations related to their plans of study; they are encour- 
aged to explore different ways of learning and new relationships between established 
areas of knowledge. 

For further information contac^: Director, Individual Plans of Study, College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Illinois, 408 South Goodwin, Room 220, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801. 



* * * 
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The College of Arfs and Sciences of Indiana Universify offers a somewhaf similar 
program, called the "Independent Learning Program." For information contact: 
Dr. Richard Young, Independent Learning Program, Ballantine Hall, Room 129, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 



Moii, SdtncxL Oiid Socie^ty: Aii "Open" Scmlnax 

A paramount concern of all incoming freshmen at the University of Wisconsin - AAadison 
is a fear of being reduced to a mere number in the midst of thousands of other students. 
To change this situation, "AAan, Science and Society" was conceived in 1969 as an 
undergraduate seminar. Students have the opportunity to meet in a weekly two--hour 
session with a distinguished UW faculty member in a small-group, give-and-take 
atmosphere. The professors involved donate their time to explore this new approach 
to improving the calibre of education for the students. 

A student may select one of many different section topics to investigate with fifteen 
others in a one-semester course. Topics hove included such things as: "The Univer- 
sity as a Political Institution"; "De-Fusing the Population Bomb"; "The Literature of 
Freedom"; "Foods, Drugs, and the Consumer"; and, "The Computer and the Future." 
A doi'm staff lounge, a student apartment, or a professor's home are some of the settings 
for the sessions. 

Man, Science and Society is listed in the timetable under Contemporary Trends, but 
is open to students from all colleges. The two credits given for the course are counted 
as elective and not toward partial fulfillment of requirements within a specified major. 

Enthusiasm for the student-initiated project has been most encouraging. In the spring 
of 1969, seven sessions were held. Now the total is twenty-five. The basic seminar 
structure allows both students and faculty to communicate knowledge; students are 
stimulated to develop skills of investigation; through systematic inquiry, they become 
aware of problems and alternatives; and they are encouraged to commit themselves 
to a position via class discussion. 

For further information contact: Professor Charles Sherman, Communication Arts, 
The University of Wisconsin *- Madison, Madison, Wisconsin 54306. 

* * * 



The Freshman Seminar Program at The University of Wisconsin -Milwaukee is similar 
in purpose, but Is on a smaller scale. For information contact: Ronald H. Snyder, 
Assistant to the Dean, College of Letters and Science, The University of Wisconsin - 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211. 
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All insfrucfion af fhe Universify of Wisconsin- Green Bay is orienfed foword problems 
rofher fhan foword disciplines or sfricf subject maffer oreos^ and UWGB emphasizes 
student involvement in instruction in a number of woys. 

Speciol off-compus projects form on integral port of the sophomore and junior yeors 
for eoch student at the University of Wisconsin- Green Boy. Sophomores ore enrolled 
in independent study programs exomining^ for instonce^ the unique problems of urban 
schools; orgonization of community bosed leorning progroms for Indion villoges; or 
maintenance of woter quolity control in major regionol industries. The junior yeor 
brings o one-month journey to study another culture ond its meons of solving problems 
comparoble to those studied earlier in o domestic setting. Growth and development 
students investigate the movement toword schools for infonts in London, for exomple, 
while science students exomine environmentol control in o city on the Europeon con- 
tinent. 

in line with the focus on problem solving, students ot UWGB accept responsibility 
for their own educotion. Every regulorly enrolled student creotes at the time of 
matriculation ond maintains throughout his ocodemic career a leorning controct 
between himself and the institution. This document sets forth the student's promise 
to complete o specific progrom of study ond the University's promise to aword a 
degree for his occomplishment. Students identify their own acodemic progrom by 
choosing appropriote courses from the entire spectrum of university offerings ond b/ 
petitioning for occeptonce of these in their degree progrom. This procedure ollows 
students to introduce components into the acodemic equation which suit their indi- 
viduol needs ond preferences. 

Another UWGB policy encourages students to design courses where nothing comparoble 
is presently offered. A student who identifies on oreo of interest sufficient to ottroct 
o class of enrollees may droft a course description, suggest a qualified faculty member 
OS teocher, ossist with securing opprovol of the course, ond help to recruit students. 
Many such courses ore offered on o one-month basis during the Jonuory interim period, 
when innovotion is especiolly welcome, or os summer school experimental courses. 
Eventuolly o number of these student-initioted courses will be refined ond incorporoted 
in the regulor UWGB curriculum. 

For further information contact: Dr. W. Werner Pronge, Dean for Instructional Ser- 
vices, UWGB, Green Bay, Wisconsin 54302. 
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Studcjit Invoivdmznt in PUjot Pfiogxam 



The Pllof Program af fhe Unlversify of Michigan, supported {oinfly by fhe College of 
Lrferafure, Science and the Arfs and fhe Housing Office, consisfs of approximofely 
575 firsf and second year undergraduates living in Alice Lloyd Hall. The sfudenfs m 
the program generally take one or two 2-credit Pilot seminars per semester in addition 
to their regular courses in the College of LS&A. 

The wide range of Pilot seminars are taught by graduate students who are resident 
teaching fellows in the program. Because the teachers live in the residence hall and 
interact with their students as friends and counselors as well as teachers, the tradi- 
tional impersonal and hierarchical relationships between students and teachers is 
broken down; this new relationship leads to a classroom atmosphere more conducive 
to active student participation. 

Because of the large turnover of students each year, most seminars for the Fall semester 
are initiated by the teaching fellows. However, 1/4 to 1/3 of the classes in the Win- 
ter semester are initiated by the students in the program through a "New Course Boord" 
which is set up each Fall. If there is no resident fellow who is capable of teaching 
a particular student-proposed course, the program does hove some funds for hiring a 
few suitable outside instructors. 

In addition to student initiative and participation in the academic part of the program, 
there is also an attempt to involve students closely in the life of the residence hall 
and the overall administration of the program. At §iresenf there is a referendum sys- 
tem of government which allows students to propose referenda and vote on various 
aspects of the program, such as setting up of new facilities In the building, alloca- 
tion of money for outside speakers, etc. 

For further information contact: Pilot Program, Alice Lloyd Hall, 100 Observatory 
Street, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 



T/ie BacheZo^ oi GtnoAol Studies Pe^/t^^e a^tcA Fju^ Vdou 



The Bachelor of General Studies degree program at The University of Michigan is a 
realignment of traditlonol course offerings to give a different accounting procedure 
for a liberal arts degree, rather than a specifically innovative approach to curriculum. 
Ideally, the B.G.S. degree allows a student who has given a great deal of thought to 
the direction of his or her education a chance to assume full responsibility for devel- 
oping a course of study that fits his individual goals. In the 1970 CIC Report ('6, 
p. 17) the rationale and requirements for the B.G.S. degree were summarized. At 
that »• me the program was just beginning, and it was not known how many or what 
sort of students it would attract. 
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At its outset, many viewed the B.G.S. degree with skepticism, and it was tagged 
as an unmarketable, "cap-aut" degree. These attitudes hove since saftened and the 
degree program has progressed through stages of guarded optimism, expending enroll- 
ment ond finally growing confidence In the concept. Of nearly 12,000 undergrad- 
uates presently enrolled In the College of Literature, Science and the Arts, 800 juniors 
ond seniors ond 1,000 freshmen ond sophomores were enrolled In the B.G.S. degree 
progrom by August 1972, ond more than 325 students hove graduated with the B.G.S. 
degree . 

Tho B.G.S. degree progrom Is not without Its share of critics, but It appears from 
test doto that the B.G.S. provides on Important academic niche for capable, highly 
creative. Intellectually oriented students who tend not to perform as well as one 
woMld judge from trodltlonal criterlo. Some of these students find In the rigor and 
demands of the Introductory longuoge course requirement for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree precisely those educational conditions which they ore unable to tolerate, and 
for these students, the B.G.S. provides o satisfactory alternative* 

in the view of the College, the B.G.S* program Is o forward-looking degree program, 
subject to ongoing review ond change, which has come to represent on Important, 
positive option In the curriculum* (This report wos obstrocted from on article entitled 
"A Different Expression In Liberol Arts," In Compoct , October, 1972, p. 12, by 
Deon C. Baker, Charles G. Morris, and Dovid Rodgers.) 

For further Informotlon contoct: DovId Rodgers, Assistant to Assistant Deon, College 
of Literoture, Science ond the Arts, 1223 Angell Hall, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, MIchlgon 48104* 



Students have ployed o central role In the Resldentlol College of The University of 
Michigan since the Inception of that quasl-outonomous unit. The Residential College 
wos designed to foster undergraduate grov/th, and to encourage undergraduate Inde- 
pendence; for six years those objectives have been pursued, portly through active 
undergroduote participation In oil spheres of College activity. 

Specifically, students have been and remain active ot three distinct levels of 
operation: 

o) The governance of the College, at the highest level, rests In student 
hands to o significant degree. From the opening of the College, In 
the Foil of 1967, to December, 1972, the College was governed jointly 
by the Deon and o Representative Assembly consisting of eight elected 
student and eight elected faculty members. In January, 1973, that mode 
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wos fronsformed Info o Communify Assembly of oil sfudenfs ond focuify, 
eoch with one vote. This Assembly, like the Representotivc Assembly 
before U, makes the general policy within which the College operotes— 
subject, of course, to the higher outhority of the Regents of the University 
of Michigan, ond the governing foculty of the college of LS&A, who 
revie 'he Residentiol College from time to time. 

b) Much of the doy-to-doy business of the Residentiol College is corried on 
by committees — on curriculum, educotionol policies, housing, finance, 
foculty evoluationS/ etc.— consisting of foculty ond students, usuolly in 
equol number. Here student participation is concrete ond highly instru- 
mentol. Personnel motters ore hondled by the Director of the Residentiol 
College, with the concurrence of on Executive Committee, which con- 
sists of elected student ond foculty members. 

c) Most importont, the educotion of eoch student is lorgely directed by that 
student, with the guidonce ond support of counselors ond instructors he 

is likely to know well. Courses spec io My devised for individuols, special 
progroms of off-compus study, ond individuolized concentration progrotris, 
ore oil common in the R.C. 

Ours is o student-centered college. Understondobly, it meets with worm, enthu- 
siastic support, both from its current ond past students, ond from its current ond past 
foculty. 

For further information contoct: Jomes H. Robertson, Director, Residentbl College, 
139 Tyler, Eost Quadrongle, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigon 48104. 



LAS 110 is o vorioble-credit tutoriol course for first-year students enrolled in Unit I, 
on experimentol undergraduote progrom ot the University of Illinois ot Urbana- 
Champaign. The course ollows freshmen to work closely with individual foculty 
members on on independent study basis for one semester or one yeor, ond is intended 
to offer students o non-threatening ond relotively unstructured opportunity to explore 
the resources of the university community, ond, more particulorly, of o discipline or 
field of study. The course is graded on o sotisfoctory/unsatisfoctory bosis; hours of 
credit rother than o letter grade reflect the quolity ond quantity of the work done. 
Students may enroll in LAS 1 10 each semester for up to four credit hours, ond may 
odd credits (up to four) or drop credits (down to one) ony time during the first eight 
weeks of instruction; ot the end of the semester, they may odd or drop up to two 
credits. This flexibility is intended to permit ongoing evoluotion of the student's 
participation, ond to odjust credits to reflect performance reolisticolly. 
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Sfudenfs may select one or more tutorials described in a catalogue, or they moy 
design their awn tutorial and then seek an appropriate faculty instructor. In either 
case, student and tutor together work out details of instruction (meeting times, 
requirements, credit, and so on); the essential aspect of the course is this contract 
between student and tutor. At the end of the semester, student and tutor complete 
a description and evaluation form that is included in the student's academic folder, 
thus providing a detailed accounting of the LAS 1 10 experience that far excels the 
usual transcript notation. 

Students have earned LAS 1 10 credit through a variety of projects. In cases where 
a group of students share a particular interest (ceramics, yoga, radio-TV announcing, 
Jewish history, modern dance) they have often designed a course of study and selected 
their own instructor. Students have also organized and financed field trips to study 
their LAS 1 10 topic, for example, trips to study a Chicano Cooperative College in 
Texas and urban problems in New York City. 

Most students and tutors are overwhelmingly enthusiastic about LAS 1 10; it is one way 
to achieve satisfying and personal teaching/learning experiences within the frame- 
work of a large university. The course offers an alternative to traditional instruction 
which could be implemented (as a total program or as a series of course offerings) 
within the university at large. 

For further information contact: Ms. Paula Treichler, Living and Learning Unit, 
Allen Hall, The University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER AREA 

ACCOUNTING 

Self*instruction via text and tapes 

AGRICULTURE 

Auta»tutarial instructmn relates reseorch and 

demanstratian 
Experiment in self-instruction 

AGRONOMY 

Audia-tutarial teaching in sail science 
Mediated English caunseling in field craps 
instructionol system 

ANATOMY 

Individual instructian in microscopic anatomy 

ANIMAL SCIENCE 

Simultaneous teoching of animal science at 
multiple locations 

ARCHITECTURE 

Photogrommetry offered in groduote orchitecture 
progrom 

Coordinoted design ond drowing program for 
orchitecture 

ART 

8-mm self-instructiono! films teoch bosic 
design skills 

Experimentol teoching of studio humonities program 
Photogrophy in drawing-pointing design 

ART HISTORY 

New seminor opprooch to oncient ort history 
Self-poced modulor units 

New opprooches to teoching ort history: o follow-up 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Developing the knowledge domain xor teoching 
metobolism 

BIOLOGY 

Self-study stotions for loborotory instruction 
Unified curriculum 
Self*in$tructional mini-courses 
Undergroduote reseorch porticipotion 
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BOTANY 

Cinemicrotomic films for botany imtruction 
Audio-tutorial instruction revisited: mini-course 
credits 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Three-faceted approach for teaching accounting 
Special program in accounting 
Teaching-learning semirwr for Ph.D. candidates 

In business administration 
Audio tutorial decision theory 
Simulating finoncial decision-making processes 
Marketing and political action 
Practical experience in business odministration 

CHEMISTRY 

Television in the general chemistry laboratory 
Use of TV and VTR in undergraduate chemistry 
laboratory 

Computer-bosed teaching of organic chemistry 

COAAMUNICATION 

Using VTR to test film strips 

CONSERVATION 

Integrated course in conservation education 

COUNSELING 

Computer Assist Counseling (COASCON) 
Status report on the UWM computerized guidance 
prog to ms 

DAIRY SCIENCE 

Non-pasteurized learning 

DENTISTRY 

Single-concept films supplement instruction 
CAI training course in periodontics 
Self-evaluation of dental training through CAI 
simulation 

Audiovisual and CAI progromming in dental 
materials and dental hygiene 

DESIGN 

Independent study units for learning after-image 
color perception 
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ECONOMICS 

Application of prmclples of programmed instruction 

to a televised course 
Teaching Information Processing System 
New instrument for meosuring student performonce 

In economics 
Simulation of a world economy 
Computer test scoring and anal/sis 

EDUCATION 

Systems opproach In a professional course 
Teoching and simulated teaching on video tape 
In-service Instruction via "tele-lecture" 
Radio-telephone networks for In-service Instruction 
lAitructlonol system In teocher education 
Tutorial and clinical program in teocher education 
"Stimulus films" Qs a basis for teoching educotlonal 

psychology 
Internship for college teochers of education 
Preparation of pre-servlce teacher-education 

students in educational research ond 

development 
Elementary school sclence-mothemotics teoching 

laboratory 

Project MODELS: on environment for Increosing 

learning efficiency ond conducting 

reseorch ond development 
Special trolnlng for inner city school odmlnlstrators 
Iowa UPSTEP: a new program In science education 
A self-instruction lob for the operation of AV 

equipment and production of simple 

Instructional materials 
A competency bosed reoding Instruction course 
Improvement of college instruction in the school 

of agriculture 
A mastery leorning course 
Project RELATE: Interdisciplinary instruction in 

langtxsge orts teochlnj 
Setf-Instructionat units on evaluation and reseorch 
Teacher training centers 

ENGINEERING 

Progrommed instruction in pre-englneering graphics 
Multimedia classroom for fcculty-to-be 
Coriputer use in mechonlcol engineering 

senior design progrom 
Insv'ructlonol use of the computer in civil engineering 

and hydroullcs 
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Teaching ke/punch operaHan via videa tape 


u 


7 


Educarianal films for electrical engineering 


'5 


8 


Uie af network ITV far regianol engineering 






programs 


'5 


8 


Advanced prafessianol pragram in engineering 


'6 


5 


Compurer graphics in electrical engineering 


'6 


6 


TV 'olves logistical problems in fluid mechanics lob 


'6 


6 


Individuolized techniques applied to freshman 






engint*«ring graphics 


'7 


7 


tnterdisciplinory engineering studies 


'7 


8 


Use af tope recorders for grading engineering 






papers 


'7 


8 


New courses related to men and his environment 


'7 


9 


Oral exams and varied scheduling 


'8 


10 


Team teaching in short blocks 


'8 


11 


Technology ond society 


'8 


11 


Student-paced learning in o test-based/ multi- 






medio loborotory 


'9 


15 


The professional development degree 


'9 


16 



ENGLISH 

Indivlduolized instruction in composition 'l 8 

Measurement ond evoluotion of English proficiency '1 8 

Evoluotion of written composition '2 7 

Medioted English counseling in field crops 

instructionol system '5 3 

Film OS literoture '7 9 

Reading skills loboratory for freshman compre- 
hensive English course '7 10 

Full-length feature-film odoptotions to stimulote 
ond improve reoding of required texts ond 
expository writing '8 12 

New opprooches to poetry ond literory style '8 13 

GEOGRAPHY 

Multimedio experiment in regional geogrophy '5 9 

GEOLOGY 

Eorth sciences lob uses oudio-tutoriol opprooch '5 10 

HISTORY 

Introduction to the study of Americon history '3 12 

Discussion groups in lorge intermediote-tevel 

history Courses '8 14 

Development of options in o history course '8 15 

HOME ECONOMICS 

The textile self-instructional leorning oreo '6 7 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEAAENT 

Business opportunity program for inner city students ^6 8 

JOl* NAIISM 

sing new media for journalism instruction '4 8 

Specialized writing program for journalists '5 11 

A venture in joumolistic simulation '7 1 1 

LANGUAGE 

Self-instructionol format for teaching Russian 'l 9 

Multiple-credit elementary French course '1 9 
Resear^:h on improved methods of meosuring 

proficiency 'l 10 

Instructionol materials for German and Freixh 'l 10 

System for teaching German in field trial '2 8 

New approaches 1o the teaching of Chinese '4 9 

A new course in Russian civilization '7 12 

A new German grammor '8 16 
Hebrew language study with a programii.vJ text 

andt^pe ^8 17 

CA| in Latin *9 17 

Evoluotion of self-poced instruction in German '9 18 

LAW 

Audio-visuol teaching aids in law '5 1 1 
Students work with city and state officials in 

two law seminars ^5 i2 

Clinical training in law '8 18 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Video tape and film use in libijry orientation ^1 11 

Teaching an extension course via tele-lecture 10 

Reolism in teaching reference work '8 19 

MATHEMATICS 

Teoching algebra with programmed materials 'l 12 

Support from main campus to branch college '2 8 

Programming beginning algebra '3 13 
Mathematics laboratory project for elementary 

teachers '4 1 1 

Computer instruction in mathematics '7 12 

Individualized instruction in mathematics '7 13 
Drill and pro *'ce individualization by CAI 

for algebra '9 
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MEDICINE 



Computer simulotlons for Instruction ond 


'2 


9 


evoluatlon 






"Auto-dldoctic" loborotory 


'3 


13 


Continuing educotlon for ph/slclons 


'3 


14 


New progroms In medlcol communlcotlons/ 






circulotlon technology 


»6 


9 


MD trolning span reduced/ patient core Increased 


'6 


10 


Computer-assisted Independent study In o pilot 






medlcol school 


'7 


14 


Intercoloted Year Program In medicine 


'7 


15 


Self-Instruction In pathology 


'7 


15 


Integroted premedlcol-medlcol progrom 


#8 
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MICROBIOLOGY 

"Microbiology — what Is It?": A slide ond film 

presentotlon '9 20 

MUSIC 

Progrommed unit odded to theory sequence '2 10 

Use of rodio In music history course '5 12 

An Integrative teaching model In music educotlon '7 16 

CAI for music theory '8 20 

An electronic plono loborotory for plono pedogogy '8 21 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Computer simulotlon of fish populotlons '5 ]3 

NURSING EDUCATION 



Video topes for teaching odmlnlstrotlon of 






medlcotlons 


'I 


?2 


Progrommed instruction In posology ond Immunity 


'1 


13 


Multlmedio project In nursing 


'4 


II 


Multlmedio learning system In nursing 


»6 


10 


Curriculor flexibility In nursing educotlon 


'8 


22 



PHARMACY 

CCTV used for continuing pharmocy educotlon 13 
Continuing educotlon In pharmacy vio tele* 

communlcotlons network '5 14 

Cossette topes for on extension course '8 22 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosopher seminar program '5 15 

Groduote student teoching Internship progrom 

in philosophy *7 17 
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PHYSICA'. THERAPY 

Media-based Instructiana! varlatians *9 

PHYSICS 

Camputer use m the ph/si'cs department ^3 
A graduate seminar in physics teaching ^4 
Evaluating student learning in simulated physics 

lab prablem '5 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Pragrammed preparatian lobaratary '2 

POLICE SCIENCE 

Educatianal programs for law enforcement agencies *5 
Hospito l-bosed ambulance service ^5 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Simulation loborofory for inter-nation decision 

making 'l 
Emphasis or. problem-solving, broad discipline 

study ^2 
Evoluotion of televised course in Americon 

government '2 
Using multi-medio in o lorge enrollment course *8 
Field participation in compoign politics '9 
Smoll-group teaching of sociol science research 

methods *9 

PSYCHOLOGY 

"Psychology of college teoching," new course 
ot Purdue 

Computer ossisted instruction *l 

Project OUTREACH '2 

Video-tope lectures '2 
Experimento! course loborotory in o mentol 

hospitol ^3 

A seminar in the teoching of psychology ^4 

U^ing TV to instigate closs discussion *4 

Introductory f3«ychology for inner city blocks '6 

Cofeterio of leorning fcr introductory psychology '7 
Observing interpersonol behavior vio videotope 

recording '7 

Teoching students sensitivity to children *7 
Computer simulotions for teoching reseorch design 

in elementory experimentol psychology '8 

Videotopes combined with discussions ^8 
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A test Item pool designed fa stimulate and measure 






creative thinking in psychalagy 


*8 


25 


A seminar an teaching 


#9 


24 


Sliding paint, cantract teaching In psychalagy 


#9 


25 


Student-generated multi-media instructianal units 


#9 


26 


Undergraduate portlclpatlan In setting abjectlves 


#9 




and evaluating praducts 


27 



SOCIAL WORK 

Self-instructlanal pragram ta teach Interviewing 

skills h 17 

Interviewing techniques evaluated via videa tape ^5 17 

Self-Instructlan slide/tape presentatlans ta 

intraduce saclol wark students ta cammunlty 

services *8 26 

SOCIOLOGY 

Educatianal games In saclal psychalagy ^2 15 

A develaping sequence af Integrated statistics 

and methods *4 15 

SPEECH 



Peer graup ratings, televised lectures^ facilitate 






handling af Increased enrallment 


*2 


16 


Videa tape and saclal actlan in discusslan 


#3 


16 


Camputerlzed evaluatlan and simulatlan af 






graup discusslan pracesses 


#4 


15 


Evaluatlan af learning In Introductary speech 


*5 


18 


Videa-taped Infarmatlve speech madels 


*5 


19 



STATISTICS 

Auta-tutarlal teaching method *9 28 

TELEVISION/RADIO 

Revising broadcasting course through task analysis *6 13 



UNIV'ERSITY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 

In keeping with new developments, the headings and placement of entries In this 
section hove been modified from those In eorller Issues. 

ADMINISTRATION-LEVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

Experlmentol college ot MIchlgon Stote ^1 21 
Coordlnotion of leorning, medio, ond evoluation 

services *1 21 

Support for deportmentol self study *1 . 22 

University-wide curriculum revision *1 24 
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The Pilot Project 


«2 


19 


Center for Reseorch on Leorning end Teoching 


»4 


19 


College within o college 


»4 


19 


"Credit by exom" offered in experlmentol progrom 


#4 


20 


Poss-fai! groding experiment 


»4 


21 


Center for Curriculum Studies 


»4 


26 


Speclol educotlonol opportunities progrom 


»5 


23 


Bachelor of generol studies degree 


»6 


17 


New coreers ond new dimensions progroms 


»6 


18 


Speciol progroms for the disodvontoged 


»6 


18 


A center for the teoching professions 


»6 


20 


Centroiized leorning ond informotlon office 


»7 


23 


Educotlonol Development Fund 


»7 


23 


Undergroduote educotlon curriculum development 


»7 


25 


University of Illinois' Commission for the Reform 






of Undergroduote Educotion ond Living 


«7 


26 


University of Wisconsin Undergroduote Teoching 


*8 




Improvement Fund 


29 


An experimenting college 


*8 


30 



AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY 

Librory of non*-print instructionol moterlols 
DIoi-occess leorning system 
CAI introduced ot Purdue 
TV network links two universities ond extension 
compuses 

Systems opproach for extension compus 
Off-compus groduote center gets AV links 
Computer-bosed educotion reseorch lobarotory 
Decentrollzed instructionol television 
Minnesoto television feoslblllty study 
Video tope recordings of clossroom lectures os 

device to critique conventional teoching 

performonce 
Diol->occess video and oudio leorning system 
Educotionol telephone network os o vehicle for 

college Instruction 
Instructionol medio loborotory 
Modulor film design for medio study ond teocher 

educotion 
Library with on electronic dimension 
Multimedio Instruction in extension 
On-line computer system for Instruction 
A progrommed course in progromming 
Rurol odult educotion program 
Open university by rodio 



#1 
#2 
#2 

*2 
#2 
#2 
#3 
#3 
#3 



#3 
U 

#4 
#4 

#4 
#5 
#5 
#5 
#5 
#7 
#9 



23 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
21 
22 
23 



24 
22 

23 
24 

25 
23 
24 
25 
29 
26 
31 
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ERJC 



FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 



Plan to mamtam teaching standards 


'1 


24 


Seminar for professors to consider science-values 






Issue 


#2 


23 


Brood-scale study of TA role 


#2 


27 


Faculty awards for Improvement of undergraduate 






Instruction 


'3 


21 


Training prospective college teachers 


#3 


27 


Summer grants to Improve Instruction 


U 


22 


Instructional development project 


H 


27 


System training program for graduate teaching 






assistants 


'5 


29 


Seminar on college teaching 


97 


29 


Residence hall training program 


*B 


33 


Skills for the beginning teacher 


*9 


32 



INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS AND COURb^S 

Behavioral sciences lab Is "active learning" center *2 24 

Arts and sciences course taught In foreign languages '3 25 

Honors humanities core for freshmen '3 26 

Institutes action study program If A 27 

Field study In the city ^5 26 

FOCUS: BLACK AMERICA #5 27 

Interdisciplinary course In freshman perspectives *6 21 

Interdisciplinary approach to urban problems #6 21 

The social science program at Minnesota ^6 22 
The Project Community at The University of 

Michigan #7 27 

Course Mart #8 31 

Residential college for community studies ^9 33 



MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
Course-evaluation questionnaire 
Testing and rostering for large classes 
Controlled study of examination forms and 

procedures 
New Instructional rating report 
Faculty seminar In evaluatlo'* of learning 

and teaching 
Instructor rating scales 
Freshmen placement and proficiency system 
Student Instructional rating system 
Course and Instructor evaluation 
Computer generated repeatable testing for 

large university classes 



»2 
»2 

'5 
'5 
#6 
»6 
»7 

'8 



25 
25 

25 
26 

27 
28 
24 
25 
28 

32 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 



Pilot Program at the University of Michigan 


»7 


24 


Human Potential: A residential seminar on 






Personal Development 


»9 


34 


Individual plans of study for the B.A. or B.S. degree 


*9 


35 


Man^ Science and Society: an "open seminar 


»9 


36 


Problem-focused instruction and student* initiated 






learning 


#9 


37 


Student Involvement in Pilot Program 


»9 


38 


The bachelor of general studies degree after 






four years 


#9 


38 


T 1 role of students in the Residential College 


»9 


39 


Variable credit tutorial course for freshmen 


*9 


40 
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IV. Content Analysis of 
Issues 1-8 



"DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIMENT" IN TEACHING AT THE BIG TEN UNIVERSITIES 

The. Ccnte.^ io^ Re^ccUidi on LccvuiLng ojid Ttadvuig 
The. Univcns^ty oi IMdUgcui 

The first eighf reports comprise 241 obstrocts, eoch summarizing explicit cfxinges in 
insfructionol orrongements: the use of technological olds, interdisciplinory programs, 
modified clossroom procedures, ond so an. For the most port, the abstracts sample 
relotlvely formal, plonned changes rother than describing the mony personal adaptations 
between o teocher and his students. The reported projesCts and programs ore o cross- 
section of the "public" instructionol chonges toking place in higher education. 

The 241 obstrocts were coded into the 46 different coter|ories within the nine major 
groups listed in Toble 1. Since mony instructionol orrongements are multi-faceted, o 
totol of 604 foctors were identified in this content onalysis. The most impressive find- 
ing, cleorly shown in Toble I, is the lorge number af different categories necessary to 
represent the specific changes being introduced in college classrooms. The four cate- 
gories reported most frequently illustrote this diversity: "Self-poced study within o 
doss" (N=34); "Videotopes" (N=32); "Audio instructional topes" (N=30); "Living- 
leorning settings" (N=29). 

Toble I 

Basic Categories (N=46) for Coding (N=604*) All Abstracts (N=241) 

A. Computer 

1 . Computer-data ono lys is 

2. Graphics 

3. Simulation and gaming 

4. Information retrieval 

5. Evaluation and feedback 

6. Test scaring 

Total 

B. VisuolAids 

7. Videotapes 

8. Slides 

9. Films 
10. Television 

Total 



*A given abstract may represent more than ane code characteristic. 



N Percent 
af Codes 

18 

5 
11 

1 

15 

52 (8.61%) 



32 
18 
27 
J6 

93 (15.40%) 
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Table I (continued) 



Audio Aids 

11. Evaluations of student papers, etc. 3 

12. Instructional tapes (lecture, etc.) 30 

13. Radio 2 

14. Telephone network and two-way blackboard 9 

Total 44 (7.28%) 
Multimedia 

15. Multimedia center or general use of multimedia 16 (2.65%) 

Instructional Rearrangements 

16. Programmed learning 26 

17. Group dynamics 6 

18. Simulation and gaming 15 

19. Self-paced study within a class 34 

20. Independent study 7 

21. Outreach, field experience 24 

22. Remedial work 13 

23. Living-learning settings 29 

24. Tutoring (teacher-student) 3 

Total 157 (25.99%) 

Testing 

25. Testing l 

26. Self-testing 4 

27. Testin3 for original answers 3 

28. Diagnostic testing ]] 

Total 19 (3.15%) 
Evaluation 

29. Research on evaluotion of student work 3 

30. Rating scales 6 

31 . Evaluation of teachers 7 

32. Evaluation of courses 13 

33. Attitudes and values 6 

34. Pass-fail, non-punitive grading 2 

Total 37 (6.13%) 
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Table I (conHnued) 



H . New Approoches to Course Content 

35. Redefining course objectives 23 

36. New approach to a subject 24 

37. "Broodenmg" courses for non-nxijors 8 

38. Interdisciplinary courses 21 

Total 76 (12.58%) 

I. Others 

39. Teacher training 20 

40. Research on teaching 28 

41. Educational development funds 9 

42. Reduced costs (directly stated in abstract) 8 

43. Undergraduates as teachers 4 

44. Faculty values 4 

45. Changing role of the teacher 20 

46. Continuing education 17 

Total no (18.21%) 



A. The Major Groups 

About one-third of the codes cite the use of technological aids— computer, visual, 
audio, and multimedia devices (the first four groups in Table I). A careful reading of 
the abstracts shows that more often than not the teacher has used these aids to add new 
information resources for his students in order to ' crease the flexibility of the learning 
environment. 

Most entries under "Instructional Rearrangements" are adaptations of behavioral tech- 
nologies—programmed learning, sensitivity training, self-paced supervised study, 
simulation and gaming— plus tutoring, and the use of off-campus resources. In most 
instances the role of the teacher is modified from traditional, center-stage lecturing 
to facilitating, guiding, and managing the learning conditions for individual students. 

Considering the emphasis traditionally placed on classroom testing, it is surprising that 
so few entries are concerned with this subject. Similarly, the number of items under 
"Evaluation" is limited, due, perhaps, to the controversy between graders and non- 
graders. 

"New Approaches to Course Content" represents efforts by a teacher or a committee 
to make available a different emphasis on subject matter. In several projects, for 
example, the teacher's role shifts from lecturing to serving as the leader in small dis- 
cussion groups, supervising field studies, managing laboratory arrangements, or involving 
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studr ts in the instructional process. Other projects in this brood group show an effort 
to present material in more meaningful contexts (film as literature)/ or from a new 
point of view (women *s or black studies). In some respects, this group could be the 
most significant subset since the basic purpose of these changes is to influence whot a 
student learns and thus the knowledge and ottitudes he carries away from a particular 
course of study. 

The misceiloneous group, "Others/* Includes programs anc^ su-^ies 'not extend beyond 
a specific class. For example, a number of schools (or departn ^nt; within a school) 
have introduced programs for the orientation and preparotlon of the beginning teacher — 
usually the graduate student teaching assistonl. 

All the groups and categories in Table I have elastic boundaries and reflect my sub- 
jective judgment. Regardless, however, of how the specific abstracts might hove been 
reordered, tt is clear that instructional innovation in large universities is a complex 
and multi-dimeiuipnal activity. There are cleor implications here for the kinds of 
institutional support that must be mode availobte to improve instruction in all cur- 
ricular areas. 



6. Level of Education 

Instructional experimentotion occurs at all levels, from freshmen to Ph.D. to students 
in professional schools. It was possible to identify the educational level in 191 
abstracts: 71% of these involved undergraduate students; 7%, groduate students; and 
21%, students in professional schools (where no distinction wos made between under- 
graduate or graduate stotus). The chief importance of these data lies in showing that 
the entire educational program of these large institutions is constantly changing ond 
developing. 

C. Distribution by Discipline 

In compiling Table II the different professional schools were combined with the disci- 
pline area most closely related, e.g., medicine, dentistry, and engineering with 
"science"; education and social work with "social science"; music and journalism 
with "humanities." Neither the similarities nor the differences between the entries 
in the three columns in the table are surprising; the differences within each of the 
areas, however, are greater than the differences between them. I would like to 
Interpret these results as indicoting that teachers introduce whatever change seems 
most compotible with the instructional objectives they are trying to achieve. 
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Table II 
Distribution by Discipline 



Group 


Science and 
Sci. Professions 


Social Science and 
Soc, Sci. Professions 


Humonities and 
Hum. Professions 


Computer 


24 


12,8% 


8 


5.3% 


4 


3.8% 


Visual Aids 


40 


2K3 


28 


18.7 


15 


14.4 


Audio Aids 


19 


lOJ 


10 


6.7 


10 


9.6 


Multimedia 


5 


IJ 


2 


1.3 


3 


2.9 


Instructional Rearrangements 


31 


16.5 


40 


26.7 


22 


21.2 


Testing 


7 


3.7 


5 


3.3 


5 


4.8 


Evaluation 


6 


3,2 


6 


4.0 


5 


4.8 


New Approaches to 














Course Content 


33 


17,5 


37 


24.7 


27 


26.0 


Others 


23 


12.2 


14 


9.3 


13 


12.5 




188 




150 




104 





D. University-wide Activities 

Reports No. 3-8 included abstrocts about university- wide programs cutting across 
departments. About one-fourth of all the abstrocts fit this category. Table III shows 
the distribution of university-wide activities with respect to the groupings given in 
Table I. Approximotely holf the items fall into the last two groups— "New Approaches 
to Course Content" and "Others." These projects usuolly involve o large number of 
students and teachers and considerable use of institutional resources for their develop- 
ment. (See page 64 for Table III.) 



E. Class Size 

Seventy-two percent (72%) of the abstracts indicated some basis for judging class size^ 
ond two-thirds of these involved classes of more than 100 students. In these large 
classes, visual devices are mentioned most often (25%) with "Instructlonol Reorronge- 
ments" and "New Approaches to Course Content" next most often (both 20%). The 
most frequently reported innovation in small dosses is some form of "Instructional 
Rearrangement." 
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Tob!e Itt 

Distribution by University-wide Activities 



Group 


N 


% 


Computer 


15 


9.6 


Visuol Aids 


10 


6.4 


Audio Aids 


6 


3.8 


Muitimedio 


4 


2.5 


Instructional Rearrongements 


22 


14.0 


Testing 


3 


1.9 


Evoluotion 


17 


10.8 


New Approaches to Course Content 


36 


22.9 


Others 


44 


28.0 



F . Trends 

No significont trends con be noted over the time period covered by these eight reports. 
The toxonomy used in moking this content onolysis inevitobly blurs mony of the dis- 
tinctions thot night be significont. For exomple, computer technology to support 
instruction is nc^ being used differently then it wos in 1966. Television has olso 
changed quite dromoticolly os o result of VTR developments. Our doto do not onswer 
o second importont question: Is instructioool experimentotion more prevolent now thon 
it wos in 1965-66? 



G. The Current Issue - No. 9 

The 38 obstrocts in the current issue were judged os to how they would be distributed 
in Toble I. Ther« oppeor to be no significont chonges from the bosic pattern estoblished 
in the distribution of obstrocts in issues 1-8. 



A irtore complete report of the work of the CIC Ponel on Reseorch ond Development of 
Ins^'uctional Resources, ond of the onolysis of these doto, con be obtoined from the 
outnor ot 109 E . Madison Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 
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